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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
FRAGMENTS—AUGUST ON THE PRAIRIE. 


BY JESSIE GOODWIN. 


a 
O Prairie Ocean! emerald Spring may crest 
Thy curving billows with a wreathing foam 
Of flowers snowy:—blooms that blush when pressed 
By sunlight, and bloom azure as June’s dome; 
But August cometh from his flery home, 
And ‘neath his glance they die. Ah, then thy brown 
Waves burst to richer bloom! Where his feet roam 
Thy passion breathes and speaks through petaled 
crown 
Of flowers, in words as flaming as the lightning’s 
frown! n 


In thine horizon, an unending line 

Where space is merged into infinity; 

Below, thy rolling ridges still define 

Earth’s heart throbs, when her bosom, molten, free, 
Clear imaged forth creation’s majesty. 

I love thy strength, thy freedom! As I stand 

And look upon thy face, thou hast for me 

An inspiration, O my Prairie Land! 

Thou art a symbol of life’s freedom, strong and 








grand. e 
Champaign, Illinois. 








REGISTER! 


There remains little more than a week 
during which Massachusetts women can 
register their names as voters on school mat- 
ters. The whole success of the experiment, 
so far as this year goes, will be determined 
during that short time. Nobody supposes 
that the women of Massachusetts ure going, 
in crowds, to avail themselves of the new 
privilege. The majority of men fail to do 
this, from year to year; and why should 
the majority of women act differently? All 
that was ever predicted and all that can rea- 
sonably be expected, for the first year, is 
that a respectable number of women in 
each town or city will register their names 
as voters; and that the character of these 
persons, as well as their number, will make 
them a real addition to the voting list. The 
opponents of Woman Suffrage are not, as a 
general rule, in favor of multiplying voters 
very much; they are more commonly in the 
habit of objecting to mere numbers, and of 
arguing fora ‘‘limited suffrage.” Yet when 
women vote, and the voting list proves to 
be self-limited, in some degree, by intelli- 
gence and public spirit, these critics are no 
better satisfied. Apparently they think— 
the fewer voters the better, for men;—the 
fewer voters the worse, for women. 

For one, I donot agree with these critics, 
but rather hold with Frederick Douglass— 
in one of the most sensible remarks ever 
made about republican government—‘“‘I am 
willing to trust all the virtue of the commu- 
nity to take charge of all of the vice of the 
community; and all the knowledge to take 
charge of all the ignorance.” I should like 
to see every woman’s vote registered, and 
then let them learn by experience how to 
use their power. If the ignorant and the 
wicked outvoted the rest at first, I am sure 
they would not do it many times. The 
conscience of Massachusetts women has 
been a power in the State from the time 
when Mary Chilton first set foot on Ply- 
mouth Rock; and there is no reason to dis- 
trust it now. The only fear is lest women 
through ignorance and inexperience of pub- 
lic affairs may not act with sufficient prompt 
ness in the very short time now given them; 


. Suffrage. 


‘tions are softening in their tone. 





and may thus put a weapon into the hands 
of those who do not wish well either to 
them or to the school system of the State. 

There are two classes who may be justly 
addressed as to the duty of registration; 
those who believe in the general policy of 
Woman Suffrage and those who do not be- 
lieve in it. For obvious reasons, the pub- 
lic advocacy of the new measure devolves 
largely on the previous advocates of Suf- 
frage. They are the trained speakers and 
writers; indeed there are among Massachu- 
setts women few well-known writers and 
still fewer public speakers who are not in 
favor of general Woman Suffrage. We 
cannot then help it, if the natural leaders of 
their sex appear as leaders in this particular 
movement also. But afterall, these wo- 
men do not constitute the whole, nor per- 
haps the largest class, of those who will 
register their names for school suffrage. 
The bulk of these in towns where the vote 
is large, will consist of those who are more 
interested in the public schools, as such, 
than in any theory of Suffrage. 

Some of these are the mothers of school- 
children, some are teachers, many are ex- 
teachers. The long prominence of women 
in our schools has produced a large number 
of this latter class. They have had a pecul- 
iar connection with the school system, and 
are especially able to judge of its condition. 
They may not care for politics, but they 
care for the schools. They know how neg- 
ligently these priceless institutions are of- 
ten managed, and they know the sort of 
men anc women needed for the management. 
As to the voting, it is for them simply a 
meanstoan end. They have voted before, 
very likely, in temperance societies,'in char- 
itable societies, perhaps at churcl-meetings. 
It has ceased to be to them a bugbear, while 
the end to be sought is a distinct and un- 
questionable interest. It does not interest 
them so much as a right as in the light of a 
duty. 

Heretofore, when ‘‘Woman’s Rights” 
meetings have been held, the remark has 
been constantly made, ‘‘Let us hear less of 
rights and more of duties!’’ Very well, our 
talk is now of duties, wholly of duties. Are 
our critics better satisfied? When this mea- 
sure was passed, it was on the argument,— 
urged before the committee and in the Leg- 
islature,—that the schools of the State need- 
ed more direct influence from the women of 
the State. This was an appeal to the con- 
science and intelligence of all women, what- 
ever their opinions on Suffrage. It was a 
demand made upon their sense of duty. It 
ought to be enough to point out, that but a 
very few days remain, in which to meet this 
demand. It is not a question whether these 
women approve of Woman Suffrage gener- 
ally, or whether they petitioned for School 
It comes to them as a duty im- 
posed by the State government; and it is for 
them to decide whether they will do this 
duty, or will transfer it to those whom they 
regard, perhaps, as less wise, less fastidious, 
less truly womanly. The right path for all 
such women, in my humble judgment, is to 
register their names %. v. & 
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WHAT WOMEN CAN DO FORA HIGHER 
DRAMA. 


The character of the amusements in socie- 
ty is always one of the best tests of its mor- 
al condition. Hence, the drama has always 
been regarded as one of the most important 
studies by the moralist and historian. Mr. 
Taine in his brilliant work on English Lit- 
erature, has shown the connection between 
the drama and the prevailing taste and mor- 
als. The English press has had its atten- 
tion called to the subject by the recent visit 
of the great company of French actors. 
Their presence has prompted Matthew Ar- 
nold to write an article in the last number 
of the Nineteenth Century, on ‘The French 
Play in London”—in which this distinguish- 
ed critic urges the importance of the drama. 
After giving an outline of the present short- 
comings of the English stage, he expresses 
his belief that the great middle class in Eng 
land is beginning again to feel the attraction 
of the theatre. There are also clear indica- 
tions that some of the Christian denomina- 
Mr. Ar- 
nold thinks that the great middle class‘after 
having had the discipline of its religion, is 
discovering that it cannot live rightly if it 
live by one point only, and seeks in the 
stage expansion, intellect, beauty, social 
life and manners. George MacDonald has 
dramatised Bunyan, and with his family as 
a troupe, appears on the boards, and it is 
said, is coming to this country to perform. 
Mrs. Stowe has recently endorsed the play 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin as a means of culture. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts made by 
good men and women to disparage the dra 
ma, it has maintained a place and isa source 
of amusement. No one would think now 





of prohibiting playing by law. It has al- 
ways been a part of the amusement of all 
civilized nations, and the drama has become 
one of the richest and most important parts 
of literature. 

Since, then, men and women will go to the 
theatre, it becomes an important question 
how to make it a means of pleasure and 
high influence. A society having this in 
view has been organized and is working for 
that end. It is just in this direction that 
women’s influence can be felt. If we are to 
realize a higher ideal of womanhood, the 
stage, as a means of portraying this and ed- 
ucating the public toit, is an important aid. 
If we are to attain a higher state of society 
in which all the nobler powers of Woman as 
well as Man are to have free play, and reach 
their ripest development, this must be rep- 
resented on the stage as well as urged from 
the press, platform, and pulpit. The influ- 
ence of Uncle Tom as acted in the Boston 
Museum was recognized in the Anti-Slavery 
struggle by such a clear sighted observer of 
the sources of public opinion, as Wendell 
Phillips. 

But the stage is largely what the audience 
makes it. The manager in the choice of 
pieces has in mind the popular demand. 
He gives the public what he thinks it wants. 
‘‘Will it draw large houses?” This is the 
test question with him. The’ responsibility 
for the character of the plays put upon the 
stage, therefore, rests upon theatre goers. 
There are scenes of acoarse and vulgar 
character, which no pure-minded woman 
should witness without indignation. When 
these are brought out they should always 
be received with a hiss. Women as guar- 
dians of the best interests of society, should 
make acrusade against the first show of im- 
purity on the stage. They should meet it 
with their pronounced indignant disapprov- 
al. It is only by thus guarding the theatre, 
that it can do its best work, and help the 
expansion of the “‘intellect, knowledge, 
beauty, social life and manners.” 


8. W. B. 
oe 
SUMMER VACATION ON THE SEA-COAST 
OF MAINE. 


“The best vacation,” says T. W. H. in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, “‘is that which gives 
the most complete change.” Such a vaca- 
tion has been enjoyed by the writer and 
her ‘stronger half,” on the eastern sea- 
coast of Maine, during the month of 
August. 

We knew, by experience, in order to get 
the most pleasure and profit out of a month’s 
vacation, we should avoid railroads, steam- 
boats and stage coaches, and travel in the 
more independent, though more old-fash- 
ioned style, by private conveyance. Ac- 
cordingly, we secured a good horse and 
light carriage, one that could be changed 
from covered to uncovered at pleasure, 
(called a ‘‘sundown,”’) and leaving the Sugar 
Beet Plantation behind, journeyed eastward ; 
visiting Belfast and the old camp-meeting 
ground at Northport. 

From Belfast we travelled by the shore 
road to Bucksport, a distance of eighteen 
miles, in’full view of the Penobscot, Bay 
and River, with its many islands, fine, cul- 
tivated fields and pleasant homes. Cross 
ing the river by ferry at Bucksport, we pass. 
ed through Orland to Penobscot, thence to 
South Penobscot, where we spent nearly 
two weeks at a cosey farm house fronting 
on the Southern Bay. Here everything 
was pleasant and inviting, both indoors and 
out; the secret being the perfect equality 
of husband and wife in the home. We 
spent the time sailing on the bay, fishing, 
riding or resting, as we felt inclined. From 
this point we visited Sedgwick and Deer 
Island, which last named placze is now be- 
coming a summer resting-place for those 
who wish to avoid the more fashionable 
and less restful places. 

Continuing our journey eastward we 
visited Bluehill, Ellsworth and Mt. Desert. 
By the politeness of Capt. Ephraim Pray, 
at whose house we were entertained, and 
who is a native of the island, we were taken 
to every place of interest. 

Mt. Desert, which is only sixteen miles 
in length by twelve in width, possesses a 
greater variety of natural scenery than any 
place of the size to be found in our country. 

In addition to the beautiful harbors, 
creeks and inlets upon the coast, the inte 
rior abounds with miniature lakes and 
ponds. The range of mountains, running 
the entire length of the island, consists of 
thirteen peaks, and affords the tourist an 
opportunity to try his strength at climbing. 
On one of the highest points a small house 
has been built, and a carriage road leading 
to it makes the ascent easy, and enables 
even the invalid, if not too feeble. to ride 
upon the buck-board, (the carriage most in 





use at Bar Harbor) to obtain a fine view of 
the main land, the island, and the grand 
old ocean surrounding it. To one who has 
climbed the peaks of the Rocky Mountains, 
these seem insignificant; but the difference 
is made up in the ocean scenery which the 
loftiest and grandest of the Rockies does 
not afford. 

After visiting every part of Mt. Desert 
one can but wonder that Bar Harbor should 
have been selected in preference to any 
other place on which to build atown and 
make it sufficiently attractive to draw twen- 
ty-five hundred people there for the sum 
mer. ‘It can only be accounted for,” said 
a gentleman with whom I conversed, ‘‘upon 
the theory, ‘Let one sheep start first and 
all the rest will follow.’” 

Southwest Harbor is much finer and is 
rapidly building up. Four hotels there are 
well filled with zuests, and numerous ves- 
sels, yachts and sailboats filled the harbor. 
The famous yacht of Gen. B. F. Butler was 
lying quietly at anchor with the stars and 
stripes floating from her stern, and the Gen- 
eral himself on board, resting as peacefully 
as if no campaign were in progress in which 
he was interested. 

Bass Harbor is the loveliest of all the 
harbors, though but few visitors are there 
at present for the very good reason that but 
few can be accommodated. Somesville, on 
Somes’ Sound is also a desirable place 
and full of guests this summer. The indi- 
cations are that every family on the island 
who can accommodate a summer boarder 
will have an opportunity to do so next sea- 
son. The annual visitor will be very wel- 
come to many women, not only as a means 
of earning something to help themselves 
with, but on account of the lonely life they 
lead. 

The inhabitants of the Island, like those 
of the Cape in Massachusetts, consist of 
the families of men who follow the sea. 
Many of the men go on foreign voyages 
while their wives remain at home year after 
year, working hard to rear a large family of 
children without the help of the husband 
and father. He earns the money to pay the 
bills of the family and thinks he has a right 
to keep them where he pleases. 

One woman who has lived there more 
than forty years and is the mother of seven 
sons, said, ‘‘I do not see why so many peo- 
ple want to come here to spend the summer. 
To me it is a desolate island where I am 
compelled to stay.” These women are very 
intelligent and would enjoy travelling and 
seeing the world, but to them duty is 
law. No one can doubt but these mothers 
are much better fitted to vote and manage 
the schools and all local affairs than their 
husbands, who are absent so large a portion 
of the time, can possibly be. 

During this vacation I have conversed 
with many Suffragists in this State, and find 
them anxious to secure from the legislature 
at its next session, a similar bill to that 
passed by the New Hampshire legislature 
last year, giving women the right to vote 
upon all school questions.” There is no 
doubt but a united effort of the friends of 
the cause in the State would be crowned 
with success. M. W. CAMPBELL. 

oe 

SHALL WE FORGET OUR DAUGHTERS! 

Hitherto it has been a misfortune to be 
born a girl if she desired an education equal 
to her brother. Even now the advantages 
so far as the means are concerned are on 
his side. Wealth, bestowed more or less 
by women themselves, has been lavished 
upon institutions of education designed ex- 
clusively for one sex. A few years since 
when a few noble women of England, with 
a courage and determination that no ridi- 
cule could weaken, resolved to establish 
institutions for the education of girls, they 
found great difficulty ip securing the neces- 
sary funds. When large sums were required 
for the boys these were forthcoming. The 
very modest demands which were made for 
girls found but little favor. The purses of 
the rich were closed. What was raised 
came from professional men whose incomes 
were small and from women whose hearts 
were larger than their purses. [!f an esti- 
mate could be obtained of the amounts 
which have been given for exclusively boys’ 
schools, we should be amazed at the very 
large sum, compared to that doled out for 
the girls. The boys have the lion’s share. 
We hope those who may have it in mind to 
make bequests will remember this, and not 
forget their daughters. Even the mothers 
who have given to Harvard University have 
thus far provided exclusively for the higher 
education of their sons. But this will not 
always be. Parents will soon have their 
eyes open, and those who make bequests 
will see that these shall be for the benefit of 
girls as well as boys. 8. W. B. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Lucy J, Ryper, of Weybridge, has 
been elected to the Chair of Natural Sci 
ence in McKendree College, Illinois. 

Miss ALEctA Ropson, the daughter of 
Mr. Stuart Robson, has resolved to adopt 
the theatrical profession, and will travel 
and act with her father. 

Miss Lavra B. CHAMBERLIN of Peacham 
has been appointed by the American Board 
of Foreign Missions to go to Sivas, western 
Turkey, in Asia Minor, four miles beyond 
Constantinople. 

Miss Worpswortn, daughter of the 
Bishop of Lincoln and grand-niece of the 
poet, is to be the lady principal of the col- 
lege for young ladies which is to be estab- 
lished at Oxford. 

Mrs. E. M. Prxe is said to be the first 
woman who ever started a daily paper in 
England. She 1s publisher and proprietor 
of the Derby Daily Telegraph—an evening 
paper, and the first paper published in the 
town of Derby. 

Mrs. SAMUEL WILusTon, of Easthamp- 
ton, has offered the Payson Church, Rev. 
A. R. Merriam, pastor, $3,000 toward the 
building of a chapel, provided the additional 
sum necessary to finish it is secured, and 
the building is finished at an early day. 

Mrs. Mary Aice Seymour, formerly 
connected with the female seminary of Knox 
College at Galesburg, Ill., has received an 
appointment in the imperial household of 
Austria as mistress of English to the young 
archduchess of Austria and the princess of 
Tuscany, and will be known henceforth in 
the imperial royal household as Lady Alice 
Seymour. 

Miss Rye, a noble English woman, has 
just made her thirty-second voyage across 
the Atlantic with a cargo of ‘‘wastrels,” or 
street-waifs—girls collected from the high- 
ways of London. These girls are taken to 
Canada and placed in respectable families, 
and, in almost every instance, have obtained 
comfortable houses and led virtuous lives. 
The work has been carried on for about ten 
years. 

Mrs. EuizasetH Boynton HARBERT 
edits with great credit a department in the 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, called ‘‘ Woman's 
Kingdom.” In this department every phase 
of the interests of woman is considered. 
Its columns are open, and articles invited 
on health, dress, cooking, work of all kinds, 
education, suffrage, etc. The Inter-Ocean 
is said to haveacirculation of 20,000. Mrs. 
Harbert has a wide field of influence. 

Miss EvizaseTH Pavt, of Philadelphia, 
gave a fine exhibition of bravery a few days 
since at Newport, Rhode Island. Mr. Ed- 
ward Lathrop, of Philadelphia, was sailing 
in the harbor, when a heavy southwest wind 
capsized the boat, and he was prevented 
from drowning only by clinging to the side. 
Miss Paul, seeing his peril, jumped into a 
row-boat, and after a long and tedious pull 
rescued the gentleman, who was almost ex- 
hausted. 

Mrs. Harriet BEECHER StTowe has 
written to a Chicago preacher, who is about 
to start out with a company that will per- 
form the drama of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
exclusively in halls and churches, but never 
in a theatre, as follows: ‘I am in sympathy 
with the plan you propose, judging that, if 
you present it in churches or rooms other- 
wise consecrated to religious thought you 
will avoid all accessories that would be un- 
desirable.” 

Mrs. THANKFUL TayLor, of Washington, 
now seventy years old, has shown in her life 
what a resolute woman can do. In her 
younger days she thirsted for a thorough 
knowledge of English, Greek and Latin, 
and, being poor, she worked for books and 
then studied them as she stood at her spin- 
ning-wheel. In this way she not only edu- 
cated herself in the languages, but she 
learned ecclesiastical and profane history, 
medicine, science and general literature. 

Miss Mary A. Riptey has charge of the 
boys’ department of the Central High School 
of Buffalo, N. Y., where there are over 200 
young men whose ages range from twelve 
to twenty-five years. What makes her suc- 
cess in that position most remarkable is 
that few gentlemen who have preceded her 
in the work, have been able to do it accept- 
ably. Her influence is such as to make not 
only law-abiding but enthusiastic students. 
A short time since, this laay was invited to 
repeat a lecture, previously read before an 
association of teachers in Buffalo, to an 
audience in a smali town not far from that 
place. One of two gentlemen, after listen- 
ing to the repetition, remarked: ‘‘That head 
would look well on a man’s shoulders.” 
“‘Doesn’t it look well where it is?” was the 
quick retort. 
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POETRY. 


THE BURNING BUSH. 
BY MARION V. DUDLEY. 








In the tangled, dim old garden, 
Where the frost had traced its name, 
I saw one autumn morning 
A sumac bush aflame; 
All its leaves like burning falchions 
Leaped up in a glowing blaze, 
And I thought, the old-time marvel 
Is wrought in latter days. 


Not a fiber curled or shriveled, 
No tissue scorched or lost. 

Yet it flamed like the fiery pillar 
That led old Israel's host. 

And a voice like perfame stealing, 
Spake soft, but made no sound; 

And I knew that God was saying 
“This ground is holy ground; 


“There's no backward glancing needed 
To teach thee what to do; 

For the bush that burned for Moses 
Glows bright to-day for you; 

And the voice that thrilled the prophet 
To deeds before unwrought 

Is the same that now interprets 
Jehovah's mighty thought; 


“O’er the busy Present’s pathway 
Still ‘signs and wonders’ move, 
And the miracles of nature 
Her laws unchanging prove; 
Ye have need to walk with rev'rence, 
Batre-browed and feet unshod, 
Lest ye fail to see the glory 
And hear the word of God.” 


HEIMGANG. 


BY A. J. H. DUGANNE. 





Heimgang/ So the German people 
Whisper when they hear the bell 

Tolling from some gray old steeple 
Death's familiar tale to tell 

When they hear the organ dirges 
Swelling out from chapel dome 

And the singers chanting surges 
“Heimgang!”’ He is going home. 


Heimgang! We are all so weary, 
And the willows as they wave, 
Softly sighing, sweetly dreary. 
Woo us to the tranquil grave. 
When the golden pitcher’s broken, 
With its dregs and with its foam, 
And the tender words are spoken, 
“Heimgang!" We are going home. 


HEART OF A STRANGER. 


BY MRS. J. D. CHAPLIN, 








“There’s some sort of a furrin body at 
the door wantin’ ye, ma’am,” said an Irish 
girl to her mistress. 

There had been already half a dozen 
‘furrin” and other sort of ‘‘bodies” asking 
favors that day; and the little lady of the 
house was weary, and had lain down ona 
lounge in her own room with a new book in 
her hand. ‘Tell her I am lying down, and 
bring up her message,” she said without 
taking her eyes from her book. 

The girl soon returned, saying, ‘‘It’s work 
she’s wantin’, like all the rest uv’em, ma’am; 
but I can’t repate half the gibberish she 
tould me to.” 

“Tell her I have no work, and know of 
none elsewhere,” was the answer. 

The door closed heavily under the hand 
of the heartless girl; and the lady felt that 
she had done wrong, and almost heard the 
words ‘‘For ye yourself know the heart of 
a stranger.” And the days came back to 
her with strange power, when she, a young 
and beautiful orphan, had crossed the sea 
from England to gain her bread by her ac- 
complishments; and she remembered how, 
after only one year of toil and loneliness, 
when a kind word was asa jewel to her, 
she became mistress of this beautiful home, 
and the mother of the lonely little ones who 
had been her pupils before. She wished 
she had seen this ‘‘furrin sort of a body” 
and listened to her story, if nothing more, 
and cheered the “‘heart of a stranger.” 

As the poor applicant descended the steps, 
after receiving the cool message, made cooler 
by the servant’s heartless tone, she looked 
up the street and then down, as if not 
knowing which way to go; and then moved 
off in an aimless sort of way, and was soon 
lost to sight. 

She went up one street and down another, 
occasionally ringing at a bell, only to be 
told that the lady was out or that she could 
not be seen. She was a stranger in thecity, 
and soon got confused in her wanderings; 
but she knew the street and number of her 
temporary home. She was weary at last 
with ringing and inquiring, and asked a boy 
the way to H—— street. He directed her, 
and she turned her face thither, when she 
was seized with a sudden impulse to ring 
one more bell. 

Ascending the long flight of stone steps 
before her, she did so, and was not a little 
surprised to see the same stern, cold woman 
who had repulsed her an hour ago—miles 
away as she thought. 

Before she could frame a question, she 
wasisaluted with ‘‘What! are ye back again, 
after the lady telling ye to be gone, that she 
had neither work nor charity for ye! And 
I tell ye—” 

“Catherine,” called the lady, who had 
heard the heartless words, “I want to see 
that woman in my room. Send her up.” 

‘‘She’s the very same furriner ye sent 
away an hour ago, ma’am. she’s just per- 
sistin’ on ye helpin’ her whether ye will or 
no,” said the woman. ; 

“Send her up, Catherine,” was the soft 
reply from above. 

And, not a little crestfallen, Catherine 
pointed the way up stairs without a word. 





The lady was surprised to see, in place of 
the rough creature she had pictured to her- 
self, a well developed girl of twenty years, 
with cheeks like roses, teeth like pearls, and 
with a flood of golden hair which the proud- 
est belle might envy—a buxom, rustic beau- 
ty. 

“Well, my girl, what can I do for you?” 
asked the lady kindly. 

“You gives me vork; I does it good for 
small moneys. I valk, valk, all days, four 
week, and ask much lady vill she give me 
vork. But no vork yet! When passage is 
paid, I has twelve dollars, and I pays Lud- 
vig Anderson vife two dollars veek, and 
vash and irons and sews for my home till I 
has vork. Now six weeks gone, money 
gone, sleep gone; Ludvig sick, and must 
vork hard for his childs and vife, and I can 
no more eat his bread for no pay. I talks 
some good English, cause I know girl in 
Sweden who had been five year in ’Merica; 
and more I learn on ship, and of ’Merican 
family in home with Ludvig Anderson; so 
ladies have no trouble with my Svede talk.” 

‘*What can you do?” asked the lady. 

“All things. 1 spins and weaves this 
gown and shaw! and all my clothes. I can 
sew for queens: I can knit stockin’, vash 
good, makes hreads, cooks dinner, all, all 
things for few moneys. I good to little 
childs and alvays smiles! I do all the cry 
in nights, when ’lone:” and here her voice 
broke, as if she were breaking this rule for 


once. 

“But why do you ever cry, my good 
girl?” asked the lady. 

“Oh, lady, Sveden so far, far away; my 
vun brother so long gone to sea; my mother 
so sick, and hopes I vill send her money 
and some days bring her to me. But I get 
no vork, and moneys all gone. My mother 
pray, pray to God, and myself pray all the 
time; but no vork, and no friend only Lud- 
vig from my place, and he sick and poor. 
Svede minister home, and Svede minister 
here, give me good paper for honest, God- 
lovin’ girl.” 

And she handed her recommendations 
from a clean envelope, which was wrapped 
carefully in a snowy handkerchief. 

‘You may come to me to-morrow and 
stay for a week, and if you are a good seam- 
stress I will get you all the work you can 
do,” replied the lady kindly, after reading 
the ‘‘good paper.” 

Selma dropped a low courtesy, kissing the 
lady’s hand, and said solemnly: ‘“‘God, He 
thank you; my sick mother, she thank you, 
and myself thank you.” 

‘How strange,” thought the lady, after 
Selma hac gone to tell her joy to Ludvig’s 
wife, ‘‘that no one engaged her before I saw 
her. Who could withstand her innocence 
and her beauty?” 

There was good reason why no one had 
lightened the poor girl’s burden before. No 
lady had seen her! All had left it to the 
judgment of weary or thoughtless servants 
to decide whom they should see, and whom 
they should not! 

When Selma had been a week in this 
house she was found to be a necessity there. 
No one could sew and darn like her; no 
one could so gently and tenderly wash and 
dress the poor little invalid boy of the 
house; no one could charm away a head- 
ache or sing a baby to sleep as she could. 
Another helper had not been dreamt of in 
the house; but once Selma was there, life 
took on new charms for the whole family. 
Home grew brighter for the father, because 
he saw more of his wife; she was relieved 
of much care, and had time to read and 
make herself interesting; and the children 
were entertained, and instructed, and loved, 
by the girl who served them so faithfully. 

No work was sought for Selma elsewhere. 

When she had been two months in the 
house her friend Ludwig appeared one day 
with a letter from her mother in Sweden, 
and after laughing and crying over it, and 
kissing it tenderly many times, Selma gave 
this English version of it to her mistress :— 

‘‘When you go away from me, child, be- 
loved, my heart was dark like night-time. 
You on the great sea, and many days the 
sky black and the wind loud; and me lone 
and with pain. Neighbors come and talk 
kind, but I want only Godthen. When you 
get to land I sayin heart, My child no 
home, no money; maybe Ludwig dead, and 
she be with bad stranger. Many day, many 
week, I cry and pray, and then come letter 
—you safe with Ludwig, but hard times and 
no work. I want wings to fly over the sea to 
my child, but I have no wings, so I must 
sit still. My heart near breaks. All daysI 
thinks and all night I dreams of only Selma, 
Selma. My heart be a great load, and my 
tears a fountain like King David, and I 
know not how I live cut in two from you, 
my beloved. 

“One day I sit, knit, knit, knit, for my 
bread, and sudden fell on my soul a great 
peace from God aboutyou. I hear no voice. 
I sees no light; but only God’s peace! Then 

I know it is well with you; that you have 
friends, and work, and his smile on you 
shine. All care go to the winds, and I have 
now wings for fly up to God’s home, and 
thank Him, for he has hide my Selma, be- 
loved, under his wing. That the blessed 
day ofall days. Its sun never set, and all 
time I am happy for my child.” 

Here Selma paused, and, looking at her 
mistress, said: ‘‘Perbaps that day I come 





two times to your door, and God say to you, 
‘Take her in,’” 

‘‘No matter whether it was that very day 
or not, Selma. He sent you here, and I 
thank him for it. That was my work to 
comfort the heart of a stranger, and yours to 
relieve me of a load of care and of work 
which I could only lay off on common 
hands. Be hopeful and faithful, and before 
long we will bring the dear mother over 
the sea; and she can trust and pray, and 
knit, knit, knit, here as well as there,” said 
the lady. 

Let us all be careful how we send the 
stranger, or any applicant for honest work, 
from our door. We may thus thrust away 
both the’work and the blessing which God 
designs for us.— The Christian. 
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A NEW ELVORADO, 





California Gulch, in which or on which 
the new town of Leadville is growing up, is 
at right angles to the Arkansas valley, and 
about twelve miles from the head-waters of 
the Arkansas River. It was a wild gulch, 
its sides grown thick with spruce forests, 
and a little snow-fed creek making its way 
down among them. But the waters of the 
creek held gold, and men soon found it out, 
cut down the spruce forests, and began 
placer mining all along the sides of the 
gulch. They are torn up and riddled to- 
day, as if an earthquake had shaken them 
violently. All this while, in the stony 
mountains at the head of the gulch, lay 
stores untold of solid silver, of which the 
miners lower down, working for gold sands 
by the handful, never so much as dreamed. 
It is the old story of treasure biding the 
time of the man who knows itssecret. One 
day, a man who knew one stone from an- 
other picked up a bit of mineral and hand- 
ed it slyly and significantly to his comrade, 
saying nothing. The comrade, experienced 
in the ways of mines, took it, saying noth- 
ing, and pocketed it. The gulch was full of 
men; there were those by their side to whom 
one word might be ahint. Later, alone, the 
two comrades conversed with each other on 
the subject of this bit of stone. They took 
cautious and secret rambles over the moun- 
tain side. They said not one word to any 
body fortwo years, but quietly possessed 
themselves largely of lands. To-day, inone 
mine which these two men own, you may 
see, it is said, six millions of dollars’ worth 
of silver; not infer it, trust, hope, believe it, 
from the “‘dip,” or ‘‘bearing,” or ‘‘vein,” as 
is usually the case in silver mines, but see it; 
the walls of the galleries are it! The miners 
simply chop the walls down, foot by foot, 
and wheel out the ore in barrows, 

And the whole range is believed to be full 
of the precious metal. It is the western 
slope of the mountains lying back of Fair 
Play, on whose eastern slopes many profita- 
ble mines have been worked for years. It 
is oda that miners did not at once think that 
if one side of a mountain were made of sil- 
ver, the other was likely to be. But they 
did not; and so the Leadville silver bided 
its time. 

The town isa marvel. In six months a 
tract of dense spruce forest has been con- 
verted into a bustling village. To be sure, 
the upturned roots and the freshly hacked 
stumps of many of the spruce-trees are still 
in the streets of the town; fallen spruce- 
trees, too, on which you can sit down to rest, 
and here and there clumps of superb, tall 
ones standing, which afford a most grateful 
protection from Colorado’s hot May sun. 
Great spaces of scorched sage bush are to 
be seen, its gray stalks looking as twisted as 
if they had been wrung out wet and thrown 
down to dry. Great spaces covered with 
chips also; nobody had time to pick up his 
chips, and they are handy to burn; the 
houses are all log-cabins, or else plain, un- 
painted, board shanties. Some of the cab- 
ins seem to burrow in the ground; others 
are set up on posts, like roofed bedsteads. 
Tents; wigwams of boughs; wigwams of 
bare poles, with a blackened spot in front, 
where somebody slept last night, but will 
never sleep again; cabins built on stumps; 
cabins with chimneys made of flower-pots 
or bits of stove pipe,—I am not sure but one 
of old hats; cabins half-roofed; cabins with 
sail-cloth roofs; cabins with no roof at all, 
—this represents the architecture of the 
Leadville homes. The Leadville places of 
business are another thing; there is one com- 
pact straight street, running east and west, 
in the center of this*medley of sage brush, 
spruce stumps, cabins and shanties. Here 
are shops, restaurants, billiard rooms, dance 
halls, banks, lawyers’ offices, hotels, livery 
stables—all that a town needs. They are 
fairy-built, wooden houses, principally of 
the battlement-front style, and one story 
high,—a few of them two stories high,—and 
not without some pretence of finish; the 
platforms and steps in front of them make 
one continuous line of lounging grounds for 
Leadville men. I counted forty-six at one 
time in a short distance, men either leaning 
against door-posts, or sitting with their el- 
bows on their knees. The middle of the 
street was always filled with groups of men 
talking. 

Wagons were driven up and down as fast 
as if the streets were clear. It looked all 
the time as if there had been a fire and the 
people were just about dispersing, or as if 
town meeting were just over. Everybody 





was talking, nearly everybody gesticulating. 
All faces looked restless, eager, fierce. It 
was a Monaco gambling room emptied into 
a Colorado spruce clearing.—H. H., in At- 
lantic Monthly for May. 
ee 
A VOICE FROM THE UNREPRESENTED 
TAX PAYERS. 





The subject of taxation has been running 
in my mind much of late and being some- 
what at a loss to see how I, a ‘‘lone woman” 
whose expenses in running a farm keep 
pace with the income thereof am to meet it, 
I come before the readers of the Maine Far- 
mer with a few questions which I should 
like to have some of the thoughtful men 
and women of Maine solve. I know these 
questions have been asked times innumera- 
ble; but have they ever been answered ex- 
cept by a class called by one of the corre- 
spondents of the Farmer, ‘‘goodish people.” 
These answers have been something like 
the following: 

“It don’t look well to see women interest- 
ed in Politics’—‘‘It is out of women’s 
sphere”—‘‘If women were allowed to vote, 
the whole fabric of domestic happiness 
would be dissolved.” ‘‘Household duties 
would be neglected, and the mother’s gen- 
tle influence over her sons be entirely lost.” 
‘‘Woman should be content with the sphere 
wherein Providence has placed her, using 
her gentle influence in moulding her sons, 
and—and persuading her husband to do 
what she thinks ought to be done but wrong 
for her to do directly”--(a curious sort of 
argument surely), and ‘‘Women don’t use 
the rights they already have.” My ques- 
tion: 1st. If taxation without representa- 
tion was tyranny in 1776, what has happen- 
ed to make it anything different in this 
Anno Domini 1879? 2d. Why ought not 
women to be allowed to vote? 3d. Ought 
women to be taxed if they are to have noth- 
ing to say as to how, or where the money 
they pay is to be expended? 4th. If women 
are held amenable to the laws, should they 
not have a voice in the making of those 
laws? 5th. In what way could domestic 
happiness or duties be interfered with or 
jeopardized by women going to the polls? 
I suppose there are, and always have been 
women who neglect home duties; but it 
cannot be in consequence of ‘‘Politics;” 
neither will it be in the future when men 
and women have equal chances in the battle 
of life,and that the time will come I firmly 
believe, and the people must, as they will, 
be educated into it; this education is, I 
think, going on now, and when the time 
comes for us to act, there will be, I am 
sure, no disturbance of the social and do- 
mestic elements, 

I know it is a great thing to be a “Power 
behind the throne” but thrones tumble and 
crowned heads and sceptred hands are lia- 
ble to be laid low; then what is the poor 
‘Power’ to do; I’ll tell you what she does 
do; she struggles on, taken advantage of at 
every turn till she feels there are none in 
whom the least dependence can be placed; 
if she bappens to be strong and determined 
she will generally conquer circumstances, 
though she has to take them at every disad- 
vantage; but if weak and ‘‘goodish” she is 
pretty sure to go under, unless, indeed, she 
seeks shelter behind some other throne—a 
second hand one generally and where her 
power is not of much avail outside of home 
duties; for seldom do either men or women 
marry the second time for love. I feel I 
have not done this matter justice, and have 
only written to call out those who under- 
stand these things better than I. Now, 
will not some candid person who thinks 
these matters right, give us a common-sense 
reason for thinking so; and will not those 
who think they are wrong give their reasons 
also; and we would like to hear what the 
good people of Maine think of Massachu- 
setts (the mother of States—thrifty mother, 
I should say) selling the privilege of voting 
on school matters, to her daughters, at two 
dollars per head ;—wonder if she will ask 
the same price for every other question; if 
so, I am afraid but few will be able to pay 
their poll tax.—B. in Maine Farmer. 
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JESSE POMEROY. 

Hon. Gideon Haynes, who was for four- 
teen years warden of the Massachusetts 
State Prison, and who is now superintend- 
ent of the old prison at Charlestown, and 
in charge of the State property there, had 
occasion this morning to visit one of the 
cells where the articles belonging to the 
convicts (at the time of their removal to 
the new prison at Concord) were stored. 
The articles in this storage room consist of 
pictures, boxes and other inexpensive arti- 
cles, the removal of which it was deemed 
best to prohibit, lest they should harbor 
vermin, which might thus be transferred to 
the new prison. A camp folding chair, 
which was among the rubbish, attracted 
Mr. Haynes’s attention, from the fact that 
it was marked with the name of Jesse 
Pomeroy, the boy murderer. Curiosity led 
Mr. Haynes to examine the chaff, and upon 
taking it up by one of its arms, he found 
that his hand was smeared with some unc- 
tious substance which came from the sur- 
face of the wood. This induced a futher 
examination, and Mr. Haynes soon discov- 
ered, carefully imbedded in the arm of the 
chair, a stone cutter’s steel chisel about ten 
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inches long and weighing nearly two pounds 
The arm of the chair appears to have been 
carefully hollowed out so as to leave a bare 
shell of wood, and in the space thus made 
the formidable implement was secreted by 
covering the aperture with hard soap. 
The soap was stained to the color of the 
wood of which the arm of the chair was 
made, and the job was so nicely done that 
none but those accustomed to the crooked 
and adroit ways of the dangerous classes 
would be likely to discover the deception, 
Had the chair been sent to Concord and 
placed in the cell ot young Pomeroy, it is 
the opinion of those who are experts in the 
use of such tools that in an hour's time he 
would have regained his liberty, having in 
his possession a formidable weapon, a sin. 
gle blow from which would fell the strong- 
est man to the earth.— Herald. 





WHAT TO TEACH BOYS. 


A philosopher has said that true education 
for boys ‘‘is to teach them what they ought 
to know wher they become men.” Whiat js 
it they ought to know then? First—to be 
true, tobe genuine. No education is worth 
anything that does not include this. A man 
had better not know how*to read, he had 
better never learn a letter in the alphabet 
and be true and genuine in intention, in ac. 
tion, rather than, being learned in all science 
and all languages, to be at the same time 
false in heart, and counterfeit in life. Above 
all things, teach the boy that truth is more 
than riches, more than culture, more 
than earthly power or position. Sec. 
ond—to be pure in thought, language, 
and life—pure in mind and body. An 
impure man, young or old, poisoning the 
society where he moves with smutty sto- 
ries and impure examples, is a moral ulcer, 
a plague spot, a leper, who ought to be 
treated as the lepers of old, who were ban- 
ished from society, and compelled to cry 
“Unclean,” as a warning to save others from 
the pestilence. Third—to be unselfish, to 
care for the feelings and comforts of others; 
to be generous, noble, and manly. 

This will include a genuine reverence for 
the aged, and things sacred. Fourth, to be 
self-reliant and self-helpful, ever from early 
childhood; to be industrious always, and 
self-supporting at the earliest proper age. 
Teach them that all honest work is honora- 
ble, and that an idle, useless life of depen- 
dence on others is disgraceful. When a boy 
has learned these four things, when he has 
made these ideas a part of his being, how- 
ever young he may be, however poor, or 
however rich, he has learned some of the 
most important things he ought to know 
when he becomes a man.—LZ xchange. 
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“TO THE PURE ALL THINGS ARE PURE,” 





When you object to a Venus of Titian as 
simply indecent, you are met with a very 
supercilious look and the remark (intended 
to be very cutting), ‘‘To the pure all things 
are pure.” Ihave heard the most impure 
men glibly use that proverb. Under its 
cover they pursue their immoral course. 

These quoters of this Scripture do not 
know its meaning. They suppose it means, 
“A pure man will see nothing impure in 
any object,” a sentiment which is absurd— 
as if vice was not vicious to a pure man’s 


eye. If you put immorality before a pure 


man, he sees it as immorality. Further, if 
you put a temptation to immorality before a 
pure man, it will be to him a temptation to 
immoratity in spite of his purity. 

The quoted text (as the context proves) 
means this: ‘‘Everything that belongs to a 
pure man is pure.” See the contrast that 
follows—“‘but nothing that belongs to the 
defiled and unbelieving is pure, but even 
their mind and conscience is defiled.” 

Instead of justifying a man’s praise of a 
Titian’s Venus, this Scripture declares that 
a pure man would not possess such a libidi- 
nous picture. It is under such false quota- 
tions as this, and under a sickening cant 
about “‘high art,” that Christians are filling 
their parlors with statuary and paintings 
calculated to excite the lowest passions of 
the young. There is a natural pruriency 
that is charmed with this dilettanteism 
among indecent things asthe polite distance 
to which refinement can go in licentious- 
ness, It would be apposite to ask how 
many youth it is unable to restrain within 
these bounds, after having thus far inflamed 
their desires. God has clearly shown us 
that the human body is to be covered. Art 
comes forward and declares in direct oppo- 
sition to God that the human body shall be 
stark naked. Christians leave God and fol- 
low art. Then when we tell these Chris- 
tians that they are aiding vice, they ridicule 
our verdancy, and call on the world of cul- 
ture to join them in the laugh. 

It is not the question whether it is possi- 
ble to have a white marble nudity that would 
be pure to every pure mind. To that all will 
agree. But the practical question of to-day 
for Christians to settle as before God and 
His Word, is whether they can approve of 
nudities in every degree of color to repre 
sent life and in every attitude of wanton- 
ness—whether in the name of art they can 
meddle with such filthy subjects as Leda 
and the Swan, Danae, Venus and Adonis, 
etc., and not be defiled. 





The French school of art hasa faculty for 
putting vice forward in voluptuous and at- 
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— 
tractive forms to the young, while the moral 
(if there be any, as in the ‘‘Prodigal Son”) is 
almost hiddeninacorner. Andthis French 
school is now the fashionable school for 
American Christians. Beside the seductive 
influences of these obscenities upon our 
youth, we are to remember that every nude 
pictured female pre-supposes a nude real fe- 
male sitting before the artist as his model. 
The immorality of this business every one 
who has read the history of art knows. 

[las it come to this, that the church of 
Christ is ready to break down the barriers 
which separate it from the licentious world, 
and to adopt Greek culture in the place of 
Christian ethics? French art and the thea- 
tres are doing all they can to promote loose 
potions of the relations between the sexes 
and to steep society in immorality. Easy- 
going Christians are being caught in this 
snare. It is fashionable to admire indecen- 
cies, and Christians wish to be fashionable. 
It is now hard to convict our low, obscene 
theatres before the courts, because the plea 
js that all the respectable theaters have the 
same obscenities, and Christian mothers take 
their daughters to see them. 

May God in his mercy purify His church, 
if it take the whirlwind and the earthquake 
to do it.—Dr. Howard Orosby on ‘The Nude 
in Art” in the Christian at Work. 

oe 
AN ARGUMENT FOR WOMAN’S TEMPER- 
ANCE BALLOT, 





There is also great force in the considera- 
tion that, if women, not themselves eligible 
to office, had the power to elect or to defeat 
men (who will alone be eligible for a long 
while yet), the precise check might by this 
arrangement be supplied which would keep 
politics from forming with the worst ele- 
ments of society, that unholy alliance which 
is to-day the grief of Christians and the des- 
pair of patriots. Belonging to no party 
ourselves, we might be able to lift the Sab- 
bath, the temperance movement, and kin- 
dred moral questions out of the mire of 
merely partisan politics into which they 
have fallen. It is, at least, worth trying. 
Into the seething caldron, when the witch's 
broth is bubbling, let us cast this one ingre- 
dient more. In speaking thus 1 am aware 
that I transcend the present purpose of my 
constituency, and represent myself rather 
than ‘‘the folks that voted me in!” 

Our temperance women in the West are 
learning that, while the primary meetings 
are the most easily influenced, they are the 
most influential political bodies in America. 
Ere long the W. C. T. Us. will attend these, 
beginning in the smaller and more reputa- 
ble communities. We are confident that 
nothing would be so effective in securing 
the attendance of the respectable voter as 
the presence at the primaries of ‘‘his sisters 
and his cousins and his aunts.” To be ‘‘in 
at the birth” of measures vital to the well- 
being of society seems to us, in the light of 
last winter’s experience, a more useful in- 
fluence than to be ‘‘in at the death.” At 
Springfield we found the enemy entrenched, 
while in the primaries his soldiers are not 
yet even recruited. We intend also to open 
in each locality books of record; and, by 
thorough canvass, to secure an informal 
registration of all men and women—the for- 
mer as to how they will and the latter as to 
how they would (mournful potential mood!) 
vote on the question of permitting saloons. 
Every such effort helps to obliterate party 
lines; or, more correctly, to mass the moral 
elements by which alone society coheres 
against the disintegrating forces, which of 
themselves would drive us into chaos and 
old night. 

* * * * * 

Friends, there is always a way out for hu- 
manity. Evermore in earth’s affairs God 
works by means. To-day he hurls back 
upon us our complaining cry: ‘‘How long? 
O Lord! how long? Even as he answered 
faint-hearted Israel, so he replies to us: 
What can 1do for this people that I have not 
done? ‘‘Speak unto the children of Israel that 
they go forward ” 


There's alight about to beam, 
There's a fount about to stream, 
There's a warmth about to glow, 
There's a flower about to blow, 
There's a midnight blackness 
Changing into gray; 
Men of thoughts, of votes, of action, 
Clear the way! 
Aid that dawning, tongue and pen; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men; 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 
And our earnest must net slacken into play. 
Men of thoughts, of votes, of action. 
‘ Clear the way! 
Frances E. WILLARD. 
> —_—___—_—_—_ 


OUR ROSIERES. 





To-morrow a pretty ceremony will be cel- 
ebrated in many of the rural districts of 
France, which is considered by the young 
folks of as much importance as a change of 
rulers. It is the crowning of the Rosiére. 
This queen of the summer is the young girl 
under eighteen whom a solemn committee, 
composed of the priest, the beadle, the 
mayor, and three of the fathers of the par- 
ish agree in pronouncing the most chaste, 
modest and beautiful of the maidens. Be- 
sides her crown of roses, a dot is given to 
her. As a matter of course this happy pos- 
sessor of beauty, virtue, and a full purse is 
married before the year is out. The rosy 
Wreath is the one object of ambition to 





every maiden, and when it is won, worn, 
and withered, the Rosiére has it framed and 
hung up as an heirloom for herchildren and 
grandchildren. In the hundred years which 
have passed since the Abbé @’Heliot insti- 
tuted this pretty custom at Suresnes, it has 
no doubt kept the feet of many a poor 
peasant-girl in the narrow path of virtue. 

Now, an American girl of the lowest 
rank would louk upon the offer of a crown 
and a dower as a reward for preserving her 
virtue as a direct insult, which fact is a sig- 
nificant index to the different condition of 
women in the New World and the Old. 
Her honor is as essential a part of her being 
as her brain or blood. Why should she be 
rewarded for it? There is no nation in the 
world in which virtue among the middie 
and lower classes is as much a matter of 
course as in ourown. Hence the freedom 
of manner and action which our girls claim, 
and which leads them to be so cruelly mis- 
judged by foreigners. The facts are a mat- 
ter of statistics, not national pride. In the 
poorer classes of Sweden, Germany, France, 
Scotland, and England, honorable marriage 
has been so difficult a matter for a century 
past, owing to the low rates of labor and 
the expenses of living, that a woman 
scarcely sacrifices her good name with her 
honor. The frail grisette of Paris, or the 
Swedish or German girl too long betrothed, 
is married by her lover as soon as he can 
afford it, and becomes an honorable matron, 
She needs a crown or purse to incite her to 
virtue. Even in the higher classes the line 
is lower than here. Sarah Bernhardt, with 
four children and no husband, would not 
have been received into decent society here. 
But the American girl of even the lowest 
rank knows thatif she makes one step aside 
she is irretrievably ruined. A few paltry 
roses and dollars are not wanted to keep her 
out of a pit more real in its degradation and 
misery to her than any imaginary hell. 

But if the crown were offered here for 
modesty of manner it might be useful, and 
it undoubtedly is needed. There is a cer- 
tain high-spirited self-reliance in our girls, 
which shows itself in loudness of speech 
and saucy, bold manner, which would bé 
unbecoming even toa manly boy. This is 
partly due to that sense of absolute security 
in their own innate virtue and the respect 
which the men about them give to every 
woman. But it has grown, too, out of the 
recent movement to make women self-de- 
pendent, to take them out of the veiled se- 
clusion, helplessness and timidity of the 
old-fashioned home training, and to fit them 
to battle with the world side by side with 
their brothers. There is a good deal to be 
said in favor of the modern theory. In the 
old times a girl was brought up to marry, 
to be a wife and mother. She could do 
nothing outside of home. Marriage was 
her one chance in life for position, work, a 
home, and, worst of all, a living. Natu- 
rally, she wished to be married, as a man 
wished to get a place or an income, and too 
often manceuvred to bring about that con- 
summation as energetically. A young wo- 
man scheming to bring a man to her feet, 
whether itis his heart or his money that she 
wants, is as unpleasant a sight as the sun 
shines upon. Within the last twenty years 
there has been a marked change in the edu- 
cation of our girls, especially in the more 
well-to-do classes. They are trained in art, 
music, in a thousand ways, with the avowed 
purpose of giving them a means of earning 
a living, if necessary. With such a certain 
hold on the substantial things of life as this, 
there is no reason why a womau should de- 
sire marriage for other than womanly and 
natural reasons. Nor is there any reason 
why she should be pert and bold even if she 
earns her own living. There is every rea- 
son, however, why an American girl, with 
her firm virtue and self-dependence, should 
learn also modesty and feminine delicacy 
of manner. Then she would be the Rosiére 
of the world.—W. Y. Tribune. 


YOUNG CHICKENS. 





S. Rufus Mason in the Rural New Yorker 
thus writes: ‘‘This season has been remark- 
ably dry. Young poultry have had a fine 
chance, and could forage for themselves 
without trouble. I have not fed a brood 
this year. Too much soft feed of the mush 
sort does not make the chicks grow ina 
healthy manner. They depend upon us for 
food, lounge around and do not get exer- 
cise enough. In wet weather they should 
be fed, but do not encourage laziness or 
begging among poultry. My stock of hens 
—60 in all—have given us 3,387 eggs since 
January 1. We have used all we wanted— 
about 500—and the sales of the balance have 
paid 150 per cent. on the value of the stock, 
and besides, we have raised a good lot of 
young. They are never fed, except in ex- 
tremely unfavorable weather, are good for- 
agers, and nothing eatable in their line— 
grain, seeds, worms, grubs, and insects in 
general—escapes them. They are always 
fat enough to kill; their combs are of a 
brilliant red; they sing all day, and are as 
happy as clams at high water. I use no 
nostrums to destroy hen lice; give them a 
dry house; keep no dog to annoy them; 
teach the cats to respect them, and have 
never had disease among them. They are 
a cross between a Houdan rooster and Light 
Brahma hens.” 


HOW A WOMAN BROUGHT A SHIP TO 
PORT. 


Brief mention has been made of the voy- 
age of the ship Templar which reached San 
Francisco after a voyage of 325 days from 
this port, during which the persons on 
board had a desperate contest with the yel- 
low fever. The following particulars of the 
voyage are given by the San Francisco 
Chronicle: ‘When the Templar sailed Cap- 
tain Armstrong was accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, the latter a beautiful and 
accomplished young lady, well known in 
New York. Captain Armstrong is known 
to ‘deep-sea’ sailors as one of the most skil- 
ful masters that ever ‘skipped a ship’ out of 
New York harbor. The attachment between 
father and daughter was, in this instance, all 
the stronger because of the infrequency of 
the meeting between the bronzed sea-dog 
and his beautiful child. Perhapsit was the 
result of this affection that Miss Armstrong, 
who was admired in society for her bearing 
and accomplishments, was a skilled mathe- 
matician, and theoretically as good a navi- 
gator as her father away on the high seas. 
After the sailing of the already sorely-strick- 
en Templar from Rio for San Francisco, 
the yellow fever attacked one-half the crew, 
together with Captain Armstrong, his wife 
and his daughter. Most of those of the 
crew attacked, and the captain’s wife died, 
and were hastily slipped by the frightened 
remainder of the ship’s complement into the 
sea. Captain Armstrong, after the crisis of 
the fever had passed and he remained alive, 
lay, during all the weary weeks of the fune- 
real cruise, between life and death, and ut- 
terly unable to grasp the terrible situation or 
command what should be done. The first 
mate had escaped the terrible malady. He 
was an experienced and brave officer, but 
his heart failed him at last, as, with his cap- 
tain helpless below, seaman after seaman 
was leaded and plunged forever into the 
dreary waste of waters. At last he gave or- 
ders that the ship should be headed for the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata. 

‘‘Miss Armstrong had been attacked by 
the dread disease, but she had lived through 
it, and, though still as weak and helpless in 
body as her father in the adjacent berth, 
her heart was stout, and she resolved that 
the ship commanded by her father should 
sail its cruise into the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco. Convalescent according to medical 
theory, but stillZin fact helplessly weak in 
body, she gathered from the conversation of 
those who attended upon her, the design of 
the mate to reach the nearest port. She ob- 
tained her father’s consent to command the 
ship, and by her orders the first mate was 
relieved of his command and the second 
mate put in his place. The second mate 
was also an experienced seaman, with the 
whole sum of education, that of being true 
in the time of danger, but slightly at fault 
in this, that after the bearings were taken 
he could not tell by the secondary and nec- 
essary calculation whether he was off the 
coast of Africa, South America, Australia, 
or the Farallones, But Miss Armstrong 
could. She put the second mate in com- 
mand, and in pursuance of her orders he 
again headed the Templar on her California 
course, and at high noon he took the me- 
chanical bearings of the vessels, and sub- 
mitted them to the girl for her calculation 
and commands. 

“It would be an endless story how each 
day she figured out where the hopeless hulk 
lay on the merciless waste or was driven 
into still more merciless calms. Through 
the winter months, through the spring 
months, through the fulness of summer-time 
she steered the ship Templar into the waters 
of San Francisco Bay. Miss Armstrong 
is now aboard the Templar, anchored in 
quarantine waters off Point Fort, and will 
be kept there for some time, lest she should 
taint the air of San Francisco with the feared 
scourge."—NV. Y. Evening Post. 

> 
IS THIS THE REASON WHY? 


A story was floating around New York 
last winter concerning the rupture of an 
engagement between a well-known foreign 
gentleman and a young lady here. It was 
freely bruited that the suitor told the father 
that circumstances would not permit him 
to marry on his own means alone, and that 
the father then offered an allowance. The 
foreigner, however, pointed out that in 
view of possible financial losses on the part 
of the father this arrangement was scarcely 
satisfactory, whereupon the father refused 
to ‘‘come down” with a settlement, and the 
thing was ‘‘off.” Very likely the whole 
story was in this case a fiction, yet there is 
no noubt that itscounterpart has not seldom 
occurred. 

The American father, with very rare ex. 
ceptions, expects his son-in-law to under- 
take entire maintenance, and, as a young 
man graphically expressed it, ‘‘the utmost 
the old man does is to offer you a back 
room at the house.” When this country 
was young, and people’s ideas of what was 
necessary for living were on a most moder- 
ate scale, this might have done very well, 
but now a-days it is often passing hard on 
the young. It is absurd to say that a man 
is marrying for money because he says that 
he cannot marry without it. A young man 











with $3000 a year makes a rash venture if 


he should marry a girl reared in luxury 

with nothing but a trousseau; but if ‘her 

father would settle $2,000 a year on her the 

case is materially altered. A mere allow- 

ance, revocable at will, or certain to termi- 

nate in the event of a financial catastrophe, 

is very small satisfaction to the young man. 

A principal reason why in Europe some, 

however small, substantial settlement is in- 

sisted on is with a view not merely to the 

interests of the married pair and their chil- 

dren, but to those of the families on either 

side; for when young Brown marries Miss 

Robinson, old Brown and old Robinson 

clearly recognize the certainty of young 

Mrs. Brown and their children coming 

down upon their respective families in the 

event of trouble, unless such contingency 

is duly provided against by ante-nuptial 

provision. In the case of persons of small 

means, such provision is, of course, but 

slender, yet, except in the case of the very 

poor, it is usually sufficient to give a roof- 

tree, with food, clothes and fire. There is, 
not a shadow of doubt that the refusal of 
fathers to make a settlement on daughters 
prevents many women from making highly 
desirable marriages, and tends more than 
aught else to swell the rapidly augmenting 
ranks of mature spinsterhood.—New York 
Times. 





The Danbury News Man’s Book, 
’ 
MR. PHILLIPS'’S GONENESS. 
A tale of wedded love. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 

‘Dear reader, this is a simple story, simply told. 
It is not designed to excite, but to improve. If it is 
not attractive, it is because it is true, and finds a 
cruel emphasis all about you. If the little volume 
should make a single husband more tender, a single 
wife more patient, and sell well, I feel that my labor 
has not been in vain.” 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 


The adventures of a gentleman who, on a wager of 
ten thousand dollars, undertook to go from New 
York to New Orleans in three weeks, without mon- 








ey or the assistance of friends. 
paper, 50 cents. 
Announcements er Issue at an Early 


ye 


12mo,, cloth, $1.00; 


Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 

A Boat Voyage of 2,400 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NATHANIEL H. Bisuop, author of “Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe,” etc. Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 

“The Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 
(The re pw Fathers.) By Mrs. Fericia HEMANS. 
With full page and initial illustrations. 4to, full 
gilt, $1.50. Uniform with 

“NEARER MY Gop TO THEE.” “On, Woy sHOULD 
THE Srinit oF MortaL BE Proup.” “ABIDE 
witH Me.” ‘Rock or AGEs.” 

The Vagabonds. 

By J. T. TRowsrider. A presentation edition of 
this popular poem. With illustrations by F. O. C. 
DaR.ey. 4to, full gilt, $1.50. 

Gems of Genius. 

Famous paintere and their pictures. Edited by H. 
W. Frenca, author of “Castle Foam,” etc. ith 
40 full page illustrations. 4to, full gilt, $3.50. 

Short Studies of American Authors. 

By T, W. Hieetnson. 

Camps in the Caribbees. 

A naturalist'’s adventures and discoveries in the 


West India Islands. By Frep A. Oper. 


Hope Mills; 
OR, BETWEEN FRIEND AND SWEETHEART. 
By Miss A. M. Dovatass. 
The Keys of Sect. 

B J 


Rev. . Sturtevant, D. D. Author of 
Economics," etc. 


Castle Foam; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. By H. W. 
Frzncu. 12mo, cloth, $1,50, 

Shakspeare: 
A Biographic Aisthetic Study. By Gro. H. Cat- 
VERT. 16mo, $1.50. 


The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. 
No. Seven. Edited by Geo. M. Baker. Fresh 
and attractive pieces for school speakers and read- 
ing exercises. 16mo. cloth, 50 cents; paper, 15 
certs. Uniform with Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5, and 6, 

Practical Hints on Wood Engraving. 
For the instruction of Reviewers and the Public. 
By W. J. Linton. Small quarto, 50 cents. 

Room for One More. 

By Mary Tuacuer Hiectnson. With full page 
illustrations by Mrs. Lucy G. Morse. 16mo, cloth, 


$1.00. 
Young Joe, and Other Boys. 
By J. T, Trowzsripesk. 16mo, illustrated, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Roderick Ashcourt. 
By Dantet Wisk, D. D. 36mo, cloth, illustrated 
a being the third volume of the Winwood 
liff Stories. 
Going South; 
OR, YACHTING OVER THE ATLANTIC COAST. 
By Outver Optic; being the fourth volume of the 
Maxell Great Western Series. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
ellan; 
OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Geo. M. Tow e; being the thirdsin 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
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Sold by all d 8, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
iled free. 


“LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. Sly44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


PF Unioh Under Flannels, Eman- 

cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted, 

Patterns sold. 

















Alice Fletcher & Co, 
6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO'S 


Sumiaer Books. 


John Burroughs. 
WAKE-ROBIN. Illustrated $1 50 
BIRDS AND POETS 1 50 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 1 50 


“Full of delicious out-door feeling. To read them 
is like wandering in the woods and fields.”"— Boston 
Transcript. 


W. D. Howells. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 12mo. 2 00 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 12mo. 2 00 
SUBURBAN SKETCHES. 12mo. 2 00 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 12mo. 200 

Tue Same. 18mo. 125 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 12mo. 2 00 
Tue Same. 18mo. 1 2% 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK 200 
Charles Dudley Warner. 
MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN 1 00 
SAUNTERINGS 125 
BACK-LOG STUDIES 1 50 
BADDECK 1 00 
IN THE LEVANT 2 00 
BEING A BOY 1 00 
IN THE WILDERNESS 75 

George E. Waring, Jr. 

A FARMER'S VACATION 3 00 
WHIP AND SPUR 1 25 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 75 
THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE 1 50 

Lucy Larcom. 

j/‘\OADSIDE POEMS for Summer Travelers 1 00 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE in Poetry 2 00 


H. D. Thoreau. 


WALDEN, OR, LIFE IN THE WOODS 1 50 
A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MER- 


RIMACK RIVERS 15) 
EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST 1 50 
THE MAINE WOODS 1 50 
CAPE COD 1 50 
A YANKEE IN CANADA 1 50 
LETTERS AND POEMS 150 

Various. 

ONE SUMMER. A story 125 
ONE YEAR ABROAD 125 
MRS. THAXTER’S ISLES OF SHOALS 11 25 
MISS JEWETTI’S DEEPHAVEN 125 


JAMES'S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 2 00 
SHAIRP’S POETIC INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE 125 
MRS. WHITNEY’S LESLIE GOLDTH- 
WAITE 1 50 
MRS. (THACHER) HIGGINSON’S SEA- 
SHORE AND PRAIRIE 1 00 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


NEW ENGLAND 1 50 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 15 

MIDDLE STATES 1 50 
MARITIME PROVINCES 1 50 


Full, precise, accurate, well equipped with maps 
and plans. 


SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 200 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 


There Are Few Persons 


xe do not realize the necessity of some remedy for 


General All-Goneness 


80 common at this season of the year. It used to be 
called 








laziness. 


It is now recognized as a “Hated Disease,” for 
which the 


Eiolman 
LIivEeR PAD 


ae Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 
ests. 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


Lo on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
uine. 

Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Company, and — will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 





HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 20tf 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H. Hattertr & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET, 


A Delicious and F’ ‘ant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Alithe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.m.,to 8 P.M. 








Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 6 p.m. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Sept. 6, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
nd all letters relating to its editorial ent, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
‘hones d relati th 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
usiness de’ ~ of the paper, must be addressed 
o Box $eks. Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 
Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 
The receipt of the pa is a sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should’ be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 




















DON’T FORGET. 
September 15, is the last day on which 


any woman in Massachusetts, who is not’ 


already a tax payer, can be assessed and 
thus secure her rights to vote. Don't wait 
till that time, but go at once to the assessor. 
It is a great boon to have the legal right to 
a voice in the direction of the school where 
our children go. It is worth taking time, 
trouble and money to secure. L. 8. 


»™ 
> 


INSTRUCTIONS TO WOMEN. 


Fifty of the ‘Instructions to women how 
to vote” can be sent free for a two cent 
stamp,on application at this office. Any 
persons in any part of the State who will 
aid in this method of instructing the new 
voters should send stamps at once. 





L. 8. 





> 
o> 


A NEW OFFER.—SIXTY-FIVE CENTS. 


The Woman's JoURNAL will be sent to 
any address for sixty-five cents from Sep- 
tember 1, to the end of the year. This fur- 
nishes an excellent opportunity to send the 
JOURNAL to those who have not had it. A 
four months’ trial will often make a perma- 
nent subscriber. Who will send ten or five 
or one copy at this rate to those who need 
it? L. 8. 


_ 
> 


ONLY EIGHT DAYS. 





Only eight days are left for women who 
must be assessed. After that time they may 
seek the opportunity carefully and with tears, 
but there will be no place for them. Every 
woman who intends to vote for members of 
the school committee, if she is not already 
a tax-payer should lose no time but at once 
get herself assessed, even when the election 
does not occur till next spring. Women 
who are already tax-payers can be registered 
till a much later date. L. 8. 


+ 
or 


TWO DOLLARS TAX. 


We print in another column the reply of 
the Board of Assessors of Boston to Mr. 
Ernst’s letter upon the question of the tax 
upon a woman's poll. The letter gives the 
City Solicitor’s opinion in full, and so far 
as Boston is concerned the matter is settled 
in favor of the double tax. It would have 
been much more satisfactory, however, had 
Mr. Healy seen fit to give some reasons for 
his decisions. A bare statement that such 
is the law will hardly convince the advo- 
cates of the single tax of their error. 

Hundreds of votes will no doubt be lost 
by this interpretation of the law. Many 
poor women wiil not easily command two 
dollars, A much larger number feel the 
unfairness of a full tax for partial suffrage, 
and will wait till the law is changed. L. 8. 

THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 

There is something fine in afrank avowal 
that one has been mistaken, and it always 
wins sympathy. The Oneida community 
has been prosperous in all business ways in 
a remarkable degree. But while the public 
saw it accumulate wealth, and recognized 
the proof it gave of the value of associated 
industry, the great heart of the people re- 
coiled from their system of ‘‘complex mar- 
riage.” Wise and good citizens did not 
believe that a system which made the sacred 
right of parentage depend upon the will of 
others than the parties themselves, had in it 
any seed of good. The Community has at 
last conceded to public opinion in this re- 
spect. Hereafter there will be two classes 
among them. Those who are married, one 
man and one woman, and celibates who are 
to remain so. 

It is understood that it is not altogether 
outside pressure which has brought about 
this result. But when there has been a real 
wedded love among the members they nat- 
urally desired to be protected in their affec- 
tion. Human nature and human instincts 
will forever assert themselves, whether they 
are driven out by pitchforks or by rulers. 

The Community is to be congratulated in 
its escape from a theory and practice which 
militate against human affection, and are 
destructive to all sacred family ties. 

The Community will continue to be an as- 
sociation in industry, and will nc doubt give 
even better proofs of how abundantly work 
and thrift will supply human necessities. 

L. 8. 











MR. FAXON’S CONVENTION. 


Mr. Faxon is in dead earnest in his inten- 
tion to forward the temperance cause. He 
spares neither time nor money, and he wins 
to himself the respect and sympathy of all 
those who value courage and conviction. 

One hundred and seventy-five towns re- 
sponded to his call, with two hundred dele- 
gates at Wesleyan Hall last Tuesday. The 
movement is in the interest of John D. 
Long, for Governor, as a prohibition candi- 
date. Mr. Faxon discountenanced attacks 
on the other Republican candidate, Henry L. 
Pierce; said he was ‘‘As fair and honorable 
a man as any in the Commonwealth.” 

The convention was spirited; everybody 
was advised to attend the caucuses; the reso- 
lutions were out and out for ‘‘Crushing the 
rum traffic.” Mr. Faxon paid al! the expense, 
and showed that he was a good host as well 
as a host in himself. L. 8. 

MISS GREENWOOD AND WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION. 





The New York Zvening Post has an edi. 
torial with the above heading which we 
print in our present issue, because it is de- 
sirable that this subject should be fully dis- 
cussed in order to get at the truth. The 
fallacy in the reasoning of the Post is in as- 
suming as a fact that women lack the phys 
ical strength to study as men. This is to 
assume at the very onset the question at is- 
sue. But to present the case, let us give the 
argument of the Post: ‘The pleas for dif- 
ferent courses of study rests not upon the 
assumption of intellectual inferiority in wo- 
men, but upon physical facts.” Agreed. 
What then are the facts as proved? The 
Post thus argues: ‘‘The highest medical 
authorities assure us that it is unsafe and 
hurtful to tax young women’s physical con- 
stitutions with the same amount of intellect- 
ual labor that we require of young men.” 
Here you see the Post bases the proof not on 
facts but on the assurances of the highest 
medical authorities. We ask, not what 
even the most intelligent class assure us, 
but what are the facts of experience? The 
highest medical authorities assured us when 
women first asked to be physicians that 
they did not have the physical strength re- 
quired to become practitioners. But actual 
experience thus far proves that they have 
the required strength. The fact is more 
powerful than the assurance or opinion. So 
in this question of women’s education we 
ask the Post what has been the result at 
Ann Arbor, Cornell and other institutions 
where both sexes have pursued the same 
studies? As far as we have knowledge, the 
testimony does not warrant the assumptions 
of the Post and those who maintain that 
view of the case. We do not say that the 
fact that women have the same physical 
strength to study as men has been demon- 
strated. We simply claim that so far as 
we know of the actual results of the experi- 
ment, the average health and strength of 
women is as great as that of the men. 
Even with this showing we must, if we 
would fairly investigate the subject, recog- 
nize the fact that at present the boys take 
more exercise in the open air than the girls, 
and that their physical training has been 
much better. 

It may be true, that as now arranged, the 
studies task too severely the physical 
strength of girls. So also of the boys. 
Many intelligent educators maintain this. 
We believe in many cases the hot-bed pro- 
cess is too forcing and stimulating. Prof. 
Huxley in a recent address to the boys has 
said some wise things on this subject. But 
this is a wholly different question from the 
other. Meanwhile, let us all try to enter 
upon the discussion of the subject in a tru- 
ly scientific spirit, and get our facts before 
we form our opinions. If we pursue this 
method when a case like that of Miss Green- 
wood arises, we examine it as we would any 
other, whether boy or girl. We assert asa 
fact that the ratio of young men who have 
died from unwise study is as great, if not 
greater, than that of young ladies, and if 
the case of Miss Greenwood proves that 
young ladies have not the physical strength 
to pursue the prescribed studies, by parity 
of reasoning the death of young gentlemen, 
under like circumstances of unwise study, 


proves their lack of physical strength. 
8. W. B, 
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STATE SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Iowa 
Woman Suffrage Society will be held in 
Des Moines, at the Christian Church on 
Locust street, September 25, commencing 
at 10 o’clock, A.M. There will be three 
sessions, morning, afternoon, and evening. 

All societies, clubs, etc., whose members 
favor the political enfranchisement of wo- 
man or her right to the ballot as a means of 
protecting the home, should be represented 
by two or more delegates. Where not or- 
ganized, friends of the cause should meet 
and delegate one or two of their number to 
represent them. | 

This is an important meeting and friends 
of the movement are urged to attend, bring- 
ing their best thoughts and plans of work, 
that in much counsel we may find wisdom. 

Marta C. CALLANAN, Pres. 
Narcissa$T. Bemis, Chm, Ex. Com. 





THE TAX UPON A WOMAN’S POLL, 
ONE DOLLAR OR TWO? 


Reply of the Boston Board of Assessors 
to Mr. Ernst’s letter:— 
George A. O. Ernst, Esq :— 

Dear Srr.—In accordance with our prom- 
ise to communicate to you the opinion of 
the City Solicitor upon the points raised in 
your letter of the 19th ult., in relation to 
the poll-tax assessable upon a woman—we 
would sey that your,communication (a copy 
of which was published in the Advertiser of 
August 20) was forwarded to that officer 
with the following statement and interroga-. 
tories: 

Aveust 19, 1879. 
John P. Healy, Esq., City Solicitor. 

Dear Srr:—Referring to the within com- 
munication and to chapters 223 and 299 of 
the acts of the current year, your written 
opinion is required upon the following 
questions :— 

First. Is the poll-tax of a male person as- 
sessable for the current year the united 
amount of the State and County Assess- 
ments upon his poll? 

Secord. Are there two poll-taxes assessa- 
ble upon male persons for the current year, 
namely a State poll-tax and a County poll- 
tax? 

Third. If there are for each person both 
a State and County poll-tax, can a female 
citizen elect for which she shall be assessed? 

Fourth, If she can so elect when making 
application for assessment, in event of her 
failure so to do, can the assessors, assess her 
for one or both of these poll-taxes at their 
option? 

Fifth. If only one poll-tax of not exceed- 
ing one dollar can be assessed upon a female 
citizen in the absence of any election on her 
part, should she be assessed for a State poll- 
tax, or a County poll-tax? 

As we are now making bills for delivery 
an early answer is requested. 

Respectfully, for the Board of Assessors, 

BENJ. CusHING, Sec. 

The answer this day received is as fol- 
lows: 

City SOLIcITOR’s OFFICE, } 
Boston, Sept. 3, 1879, § 
To the Boards of Assessors, 

Gents:—I answer your interrogatories 
hereto annexed as follows:— 

1st. The poll tax of a person, whether 
male or female, is the aggregate of all as- 
sessments upon the poll, State, County and 
City. These assessments may be made sep 
arately, or may all be included in one, pro- 
vided they are so made that they can be di- 
vided and certified to in accordance with 
the provisions of chapter 299 of the acts of 
1879. 

2nd. This question is substantially an- 
swered above, a State tax and a County tax 
are to be assessed on each poll. It does not 
appear to be material whether they are call- 
ed two taxes, or one tax divisable into two 
parts. 

3d. When a female citizen applies to be 
assessed according to the provisions of chap- 
ter 223 of the acts of 1879, she is to be assess- 
ed as a male citizen is required to be assess- 
ed, that is, for all taxes; she cannot elect to 
be assessed only for the State tax or the 
County tax, and the assessors have no au- 
thority for making a partial assessment; she 
may elect to pay either the State or County 
tax, and have the same receipted for sepa- 
rately; but the payment of one does not 
exonerate her from the payment of the 
other. 

This answer renders unnecessary a reply 
to the fourth and fifth interrogatories. 

Very respectfully, J. P. HEALY. 

It only remains to add that all women 
who make applications as provided in chap- 
ter 223, of the acts of 1879, on or before 
Sept. 15, of the current year, will be assess- 
ed the sum of two dollars, for poll-tax. 

Very respectfully, for the Board of Assess- 
ors, Bens. CusHine, Sec. 


MEETINGS FOR SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 





Meetings to encourage the voting of wo- 
men for school committee will be held on 
Monday, Sept. 8, at Attleboro. Speakers, 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes, Charles H. Codman, 
Frederic A. Hinckley. Monday, Sept. 10, 
at Fall River. Speakers, Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell, Charles H. Codman. Frederic 
A. Hinckley and others. Also the same 
evening at Melrose. Speakers, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Miss Mary F. Eastman. 

oe 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN SOUTH BOSTON. 


A pleasant, intelligent company assem- 
bled in the Baptist church, corner of F. 
street, to further the voting of women for 
School Suffrage, on Tuesday evening last. 

Rev. Mr. Wiggin presided in a very 
gracious manner, Mr. C. H. Codman, 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes, F. A. Hinckley and 
Lucy Stone were the speakers for the eve- 
ning. The speaking and the audience were 
good. The Suffrage Club of South Boston 
is in earnest and they will cast a good vote. 

M. G. 





CHELSEA WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


A public meeting will be held next Thurs- 
day evening, Sept. 11, in the vestry of the 
Universalist Church, corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut streets, under the auspices of the 
Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club. 





The meeting to be addressed by Judge 
Russell, Rev. A. J. Canfield, Eben Hutchin- 
son and others. Mayor Bacon is also ex- 
pected to be present. Subject to be on 
matters connected with School Suffrage for 
women. 

The Assessors of Chelsea are doing much 
to help the women of that place in their 
new duty of registering and being assessed. 

They have issued a public notice to female 
citizens, containing that part of the new 
law which relates to the assessment of wo- 
men and posted side by side with the men’s 
notice, and both male and female are alike 
invited to make the assessors a call before 
Sept. 15. 

Some of the women who have applied for 
assessment have received their tax bill from 
the assessors, which is $1. May the num- 
ber of voters be large. 

77s 


ACTON AND CARLISLE, 


One or two talks have been had with 
the women of Acton and Carlisle by Mrs. 
C. P. Nickles, which resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a committee of ladies to can- 
vass and awaken an interest among the 
women of these places to vote for School 
Committee. The committee for Acton were 
Mrs. Carrie M. Clark, Mrs. Fuller, Mrs. 
Kimball, Mrs. Tuttle and Mrs. Flagg; and 
for Carlisle were Mrs. Esther M. G. Stearns, 
Mrs. Sabra Barrett, Mrs. Spaulding, Mrs. 
Kittredge and Mrs. Page. 


> 
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MEETING AT WALTHAM. 








The meeting in Rumford Hall last even- 
ing, in the interest of the right of women to 
vote for members of the School Committee, 
was very largely attended. For some months 
past meetings have been held at private res- 
idences, which, for the most part, have been 
quite largely attended, to awaken an interest 
among the women of the town upon this 
subject, and to qualify them to exercise this 
privilege in such a manner that they may 
properly ask the right to vote on equal foot- 
ing with their husbands and brothers. The 
meeting was called to order and presided 
over by Mrs. Mary Gunning, who read an 
essay upon the history of the ballot. 

Rev. Miss Haynes was then introduced, 
and made a lengthy address, urging her 
sisters of Waltham to come forward before 
the 15th of September and be registered. 

Hon. F. M. Stone, the next speaker, was 
very glad to be invited to participate in the 
exercises of the occasion. He would rather 
speak upon the whole subject of Woman 
Suffrage. He said that, if women would 
come forward and take part in the right 
granted them, it would lead, in his judg- 
ment, to the right to vote in all elections. 
It is their own fault that they do not vote 
upon all occasions. When the women of 
this state want to vote they can, but only a 
small minority of them want the ballot. 

Rev. Mrs. Hanaford was then introduced, 
and made some very interesting remarks 
upon the duty of women to take part in the 
government of the children in the public 
schools. 

Gen. N. P. Banks was greeted with loud 
applause. He said the law of the Common- 
wealth commanded women to vote, and 
that it is their duty to do so. 

Mr. Prince, Mr. Lathrop, Rev. Mr. Fales, 
Rev. Mr. Mansfield, and others addressed 
the meeting. — Herald. 


SCHOOL SUFFKAGE IN EVERETT. 





There was a small but pleasant meeting 
in the interest of School Suffrage at the 
house of Mr. Johnson in Everett, on Mon- 
day evening, September 1. Mrs. Robinson 
and Mrs. Shattuck, of Malden, and Mrs. 
Jackson of East Boston, assisted in the gen- 
eral conversation. There was considerable 
interest manifested. The ladies mean to 
hold a public lecture soon, and hope to in- 
crease the number of women voters very 
largely. Mr. Johnson, who is one of the 
assessors, expressed his readiness to do all 
in his power to aid any ladies who might 
come forward to fulfil their new duty; and 
furthermore kindly offered to call at the 
home of any lady who would send him 
notice of her desire to be assessed. H. G. J. 


THE HIGHLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB, 


The members of the Highland Woman Suf- 
frage Club held a public meeting in Kennedy 
(lower) Hall Monday evening, which was 
attended by about 100 women, who seemed 
to be in earnest in regard to the matter of 
exercising the privilege recently conferred 
upon them of voting for the members of the 
school committee. Mrs. 8S. E. Eaton, pres- 
ident of the club, occupied the chair, and 
Miss Clara J. Whitcomb was secretary. 
Four gentlemen prominent in school mat- 
ters and politics here promised to be in at- 
tendance and give the audience the benefit 
of their experience, but were ungallant 
enough notto putin an appearance, and the 
women were thrown upon their own re- 
sources, on which they will rely hereafter. 
Dr. Mary Safford was present, and deliv- 
livered a very instructive and interesting 
address relating to the large amount of 
work being done in the schools by women 
as teachers and members of the School 
Board, arguing that if women should act 
with the same authority as men, as they are 
now enabled to do, better sanitary arrange- 








ments would be made in the schools and 
more attention paid to the physique of the 
pupils, especially the girls. She had heard 
that a majority of the female teachers ob. 
jected to having women on the school com. 
raittee, and wanted to know the reason, if 
it was so. One teacher in the audience re. 
plied that the women criticised too closely. 
Remarks were made by the president, and 
the meeting adjourned for two weeks, Sey. 
eral women joined the club, which appears 
to be in a healthy condition. 


SEVENTH CONGRESS OF WOMEN, 


Dear Friends:— 

The Annual Congress of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women will be 
held on the 8th, 9th and 10th of October 
next. 

It is six years since the call to the first 
Congress was issued, and the steadily jp. 
creasing value of the annual gatherings 
which have followed that initial announce. 
ment, would seem to predicate a future of 
still greater benefits to members and friends, 
While the experience of the past years has 
wrought some changes in hope and in plan, 
it has also proved the positive worth of this 
Association, which aims to bring together 
the thinking and the working women who 
are scattered over our country. 

In every state there are many societies of 
women engaged in laboring for the welfare 
of humanity, but variety of interests, as 
well as the vast extent of our territory, tend 
to keep these societies local in their infiu- 
ence. The Association for the Advance 
ment of Women, through its Annual Con- 
gress offers an opportunity for the members 
of these various societies to become person- 
ally known to each other, and from iis 
union platform to discuss the many pro). 
lems that await the onward career of wo- 
man: such acquaintance and converse be- 
tween those accustomed to organized effort, 
and the isolated teachers and workers, 
enlarges capacity for usefulness, and affords 
a wide knowledge of people and of issucs. 
In each city where the Congress has been 
held an awakened interest in education and 
social and ethical culture has resulted, ani 
the community aroused to a more thoughit- 
ful consideration of daily and living duties. 

The comparative ined finiteness of the work 
of the Asscciation constitutes a large share 
of its strength and usefulness. Were it 
committed to the consideration of any cne 
topic, or group of topics, only a limited 
number of persons would be reached, that 
is, those interested in the given line of 
thought and work. By the present methods 
it is able to welcome to a fair consideration 
all phases of women’s needs, and can adapt 
itself to the ever shifting relation betwecn 
that which has been accomplished and that 
which is desired. 

With a heartiness seven-fold, we cordially 
invite the members of this Association, and 
every woman whose thought has been 
stirred, and who is seeking to make her 
life truer and higher, to be present at the 
Seventh Congress of Women. Let each 
one bring there her sympathy as well as her 
aspiration, that those who give their thought 
and experience may give into willing minds, 
so shall all go forth enriched and encour- 
aged to labor for the welfare of our land. 

ALICE 0, FLETCHER, 
Chairman of Committee on 
Topics and Papers. 





TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

ScrENCE. — Music as a Science, ; 
Physical Basis of Mind, Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi; Hygienic Value of Labor, Dr. Sarah 
W. Devoll. 

Epucation. — Moral Culture, ; 
Value of Simplicity in Childhood, Mrs. 
Sara Conant Ostrom; Children's Books, 
Mrs. Anne Mitchell Macy; High Schools 
and Homes, Mrs. Mary C. Peckham; Work 
of Women on School Boards, Miss Abby W. 
May; Girton College, Miss Charlotte E. 
Finch; The Drama, ’ 

SocrtaL Scrence.--Farmers’ Wives, Dr. 
Alida Avery; Occupations of Old Age, Mrs. 
Mary E. Bagg; Need of Women on Boards 
of Health, Dr. Sarah H. Stevenson; Busi- 
ness Opportunities for Women, Mrs. Re- 
becca N. Hazard; Women as Architects, 
Mrs. Martha N. McKay; Women in the 
Law, Miss Lavinia Goodell; Woman’s Work 
in Organizations, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells; 
Southern Women, Dr. Julia Holmes Smith; 
Womer and Work in the Old World, Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbour; Women in Western 
Europe, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

OFFICERS. 

President, Kate Newell Doggett, Chica 
go, Ill.; Vice-Presidents, Maria Mitchell, 
New York; Abby W. May, Massachusetts; 
Elizabeth K. Churchill, Rhode Island ; Sarah 
W. Devoll, M. D., Maine; Armenia White, 
New Hampshire; Emily E. Reed, Vermont: 
Antoinette B. Blackwell, New Jersey; Eliza 
Sproat Turner, Pennsylvania; Emma Lore 
Lodge, Delaware; Sara J. Andrews Spencer, 
District of Columbia; Finette 8. Seelye, 
Ohio; Martha-N. McKay, Indiana; Ellen 
Mitchell, Illinois; Sylvia Goddard, Ken- 
tucky; Lucinda H. Stone, Michigan; Re- 
becca N. Hazard, Missouri; Emma C. Bas- 
com, Wisconsin; Mary C. Peckham, Minne- 
sota; Julia M. Hunting, Iowa; Alida C. 
Avery, Colorado; Caroline M. Severance, 
California: Secretary, Mary F. Eastman, 
Massachusetts: Treasurer, H. L. T. Wol- 
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cott, Massachusetts: Auditors, Emily J. 
Leonard, Connecticut; Lavinia Goodell, 
Wisconsin: Directors, Sophia C. Hoffman, 
Mary E. Bagg, Alice C. Fletcher, Romelia 
L. Clapp, New York; Phebe M. Kendall, 
Mary J. S. Blake, Mary A. Livermore, ‘Mas- 
sachusetts; Lita Barney Sayles, Connecticut ; 
Henrietta W. Johnson, Mary F. Davis, 
New Jersey; Charlotte L. Pierce, Pennsyl- 
vania; Frances E. Willard, Caroline M. 
Brown, Illinois; Margaret T. Longley, D. H. 
Beckwith, Ohio; Sarah Burger Stearns, 
Minnesota; Ellen Clarke Sargent, Califor- 
nia; Chairmen of Committees, Art, Kate 
N. Doggett; Science, Maria Mitchell; Edu- 
cation, Mary F. Eastman; Industrial Edu- 
cation, Romelia L. Clapp; Finance, Sara 
a. J. Spencer; Topicsand Papers, Alice. C. 
Fletcher; Reform and Statistics, Ellen Mit- 
chell; Publication, H. L. T. Wolcott. 
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WELL DONE, BARRE. 





The Barre Gazette shows prompt sympa- 
thy with the new movement for women by 
printing the following: 

To the women of Barre:— 

In accordance with the wegen of the 
State Suffrage Committee I have addressed 
a printed circular to all the women of Barre 
eligible as voters on the school question, 
whose names I could ascertain. would 
now invite all women thus eligible to do as 
I have done. Go to Mr. M. Walker at Mr. 
Stephen Heald’s and register your name. 
You will be received with the kindliest 
courtesy, and instructed how to do it. 
Then when you have paid your poll tax 
you will be qualified for the duty —— 
upon you by the last legislature. very 
woman is required to register before the 
15th of September, though in this town 
there is no opportunity to vote until next 
spring. I believe this restricted vote to be 
the promise of better things for women, 
and I would remind every thoughtful wo- 
man that wider influence for good is prom 
ised to those only who are faithful in that 
which is least. Mrs. C. W. Brown. 


THE WORCESTER MEETING. 





The Worcester meeting in favor of school 
suffrage was just the right opening of the 
campaign. The Worcester correspondent 
of the Springfield Republican says of it: 

The friends of school suffrage have every 
reason for self-congratulation over the suc- 
cess of their first meeting. The attendance 
was large, much larger than at any similar 
gathering ever held in the gf although 
meetings have repeatedly been held here at 
which the ablest and most popular advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage have spoken, and 
greater efforts have been made to awaken 
general interest. The nucleus of the as- 
sembly was composed of those who have 
been the earnest and faithful workers in be- 
half of the cause for years, but it is no use 
attempting to deny that many who have 
been lukewarm on the question in the past 
were present and were among the most 
thoughtful and attentive listeners. The 
speakers were Senator Hoar, Miss Mary F. 

astman of Tewksbury, and Col. T. W. 
Higginson of Newport. Senator Hoar has 
publicly advocated and warmly contended 
for the extension of the right of suffrage to 
women since he became a public man, and 
now that one step has been taken, is among 
the first to remind the women that it is their 
duty to improve this opportunity. Miss 
Eastman is a school teacher, and if she is as 
good a teacher as she is public speaker the 
children under her charge are indeed favor 
ed. She takes the ground that the school 
system has never been perfected in its de- 
tails, and that the Legislature saw that it 
was to women the State must look for the 
correction of faulty methods, which have 
been so generally adopted that, in the opin- 
ions of some of the best teachers, from eigh- 
ty to ninety per cent of the children’s time 
is wasted. While the time of hens is con- 
sidered so valuable that, it is saved by the 
introduction of patent incubators, she thinks 
that the attention of the best men and wo- 
men in the State can profitably be turned to 
devices to save the time of the children. In 
discussing schoo] matters as they are, she 
was at times quite sarcastic, but so quiet 
were her sarcasms that they were effective 
without ever being offensive. Coil. Higgin- 
son made his remarks effective by citing 
cases where evils have crept in from the ex- 
clusive management of the schools by men, 
and which would have been avoided had 
the counsels of women been taken. 

_ OSD 
MRS. LEWIS MCLAUTALIN, 

A year ago this month was recorded the 
one hundredth birthday of Mrs. Hathaway, 
of Duxbury. She was a mother before the 
age of eighteen, and now, at the close of 
her one hundred and first year, she sends 
flowers to be laid on the new-made grave of 
her first-born daughter. 

That daughter was the wife of Lewis 
McLauthlin of Pembroke, whose death,four 
years since, removed one who was identified 
with the earliest anti-slavery movemert, and 
with all later social reforms. 

The most of us knowsomething, directly 
or indirectly, of life on a New England farm, 
and of the share borne by her who is wife, 
mother, and housekeeper; and among the 
many whose thoughts and aspirations are 
bounded by the limits of daily toil and care, 
it is always a privilege to have known one 
whose soul dwelt ‘‘on the heights,” and 
whose sweet serenity made beautiful the 
humblest duties. 

The homes in which were spent this long 
life of eighty-three years were made success- 
ively in Marshfield, in Duxbury, and in 
Pembroke; children were born and sent out 
into the world with their birthright of integ- 
rity and hands fitted for work, and whether 
they wandered east or wandered west, in the 








mother's heart was always home; and the 
two who died were never lost, but folded 
the more tenderly within her memory. A 
simple, whole-souled hospitality opened the 
farmhouse door to all comers, and it was at 
that table in the long kitchen that the grand- 
children, with an eminent lecturer on one 
hand, and a fugitive slave on the’ other, 
drank in those principles that fed the enthu- 
siasm of the ‘‘old line abolitionists.” 

All who knew her were her friends, and 
we who have grown up in the sunshine of 
her great love and unwearying devotion, 
cannot express our sense of the blessing her 
life has been to us. When there was much 
suffering to be borne, she bore it patiently 
and cheerfully; pain could not dim the 
clearness of her intellect, nor dull the keen- 
ness and accuracy of her judgments. 

Round about her old home stand the for. 
est pines, their lower branches withered and 
lifeless, but within, the warm sap still flows 
upward and keeps green and fragrant the 
graceful tops lifted serenely toward the sky. 

So the pure and righteous life dies first 
from below; the feeble and withered body 
reveals only more clearly the surpassing vi- 
tality of mind and soul. 

NELLY BRADFORD. 

Winchester, Mass. 


It is pleasant to add to the above, my rec- 
ollection of thisrare woman. For the last 
thirty years I have known her. In her own 
home she was an example of a woman wbo 
can rear her children in all noble and good 
ways, and at the same time, take an earnest 
interest in the vital questions of the time. 
Under her roof and that of her excellent 
husband, the abolitionist and the Woman 
Suffragist always found a hospitable shelter, 
personal sympathy, and all needed help. 
There was always a bright intellectual life 
there. As one by one their children went 
out from the old home to make homes of 
their own, this venerable pair drew nearer 
to each other. When at last Mr. McLauth- 
lin died, Mrs. McLauthlin still kept up her 
earnest interest in the great questions of the 
time. The result of her strong character, 
and sound judgment appears in the substan- 
tial character of her children, whorise up to 
call her blessed.  & 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


H. B. Blackwell arrived at New York on 
Tuesday of this week by the Gallia, on his 
return from England and Germany, 


The friends of Schoo) Suffrage for wo- 
men are arranging meetings in all directions 
and doing what can be done to secure the 
largest vote possible. Let every one help. 


Oliver Johnson is writing in the New 
York Tribune a series of valuable and inter- 
esting papers on the old abolition days. 
Many distinguished men do not like these 
recollections because they tell the truth. 





There will be a meeting for the encour- 
agement of School Suffrage at the City 
Hall, Newton, at 7-30 p.m., on Thursday, 
Sept. 11. Col. T. Wentworth Higginson 
and other eminent speakers will occupy the 
platform. Trains leave Boston at 6-30. 


Mrs. Chisholm, whose husband, Judge 
Chisholm, and children, were murdered by 
a political mob in Kemper Co., Miss., has 
gone back to that State to testify against the 
assassins. She will be accompanied by Gen. 
Stewart L. Woodford and daughter of New 
York. 


Rev. S. W. Bush very generously offered 
to take charge of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
while the Editor sought the rest that comes 
with change. Hence the familiar initials 
S. W. B. last week and this, which are al- 
ways welcome to these columns and to our 
readers. 


A new journal called Woman has recently 
been issued in Paris. It is edited by acom- 
mittee of ladies who do not seek Suffrage, 
but who desire to instruct the humbler 
members of the sex as to moral and physi- 
cal training, and appear to have gone to 


- work in the right way to do it. 


Munkacsy, the eminent Hungarian artist, 
who has lately been making extraordinary 
progress toward celebrity, is certainly a 
prodigy. Only a few years ago he was a 
carpenter, sawing and uail-driving and 
hardly caring enough for the beautiful to 
turn his hand with pleasure to the fancy 
work of his profession. 


Folks,” says the Congregationulist, ‘‘are 
getting home from their summer vacation, 
and looking carefully to see if their cloth- 
ing, silver-ware, and other valuables are all 
where they hid them.” If any laid away, 
for the time, their religious habits also, we 
trust they will hunt them up as carefully, 
and that they may find them uninjured. 


Attention is called to theWest Newton Eng- 
lish and Classical School under the charge 
of N. T. Allen. This is a school where 
liberal views are encouraged, and where the 
instruction is thorough. The same is true 
of Chauncy Hall, and indeed of all the 
schools whose advertisements are found in 
our columns. Parents should make a note 
of them. 


Women who desire to vote for members 
of the school committee, under the statute 
of this year, have until 5 Pp. M. on Monday, 





September 15, for assessment; and they can 
be placed on the voting list any time after 
paying the tax to within fourteen days pre- 
ceding the city election in December. Of 
the time and place for paying the tax due 
notice will be given. — Advertiser. 


Many distinguished French ladies are ex- 
cellent artists. The Dowager Duchess Fitz- 
James is described as the Rosa Bonheur of 
the French nobility; the Marquise de Mun 
is equally accomplished, while the chalks 
and crayons of the Duchesse de Chevreuse, 
and the water colors of the Comtesse de la 
Bassetiére, have been admired at each suc- 
ceeding Salon for many years past. 


The Home Protection Manual, prepared by 
Frances E. Willard, of Chicago, and printed 
at the Independent office, Boston, is just 
issued. Ten thousand copies can be had 
free, for gratuitous circulation, Miss Wil- 
lard having resolved to do this much to 
bring woman's temperance ballot to the 
thought of women. Copies can be had by 
writing to J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade street, 
New York. 


Ex-Goy. Seymour invited to his farm at 
Utica the sisters of charity from the asylum, 
with the orphans under their charge, and 
with his family spent the whole day in cor- 
dially entertaining the good women and the 
little ones under their charge, who enjoyed 
themselves greatly. At parting the children 
sang a good-night song. The ex-governor 
stood on the verandah merrily waving his 
hat until the last wagon passed out of sight 
in the dusk. 


Harper's Weekly shows a speaking front. 
“The Mississippi plan’’ and ‘‘The Califor- 
nia plan.” The De Youngs hold up the 
Kalloch record, and reproach his father. 
Kalloch with words too vile to use, blames 
the mother of De Young. Below on one 
side is a negro who ‘must go”; on the other 
is a Chinese who also ‘‘must go.” ‘The 
poor barbarians can’t understand our civi- 
lized republican form of Government.” 
There are volumes and lessons in the pic- 
ture. 


A sad instance of inherited love for strong 
drink was given at New York afew days 
ago, where a little girl, only five years old, 
was taken to a hospital by the police so in- 
toxicated as to be quite helpless. Her pa- 
rents are both drinkers and went away, 
leaving her alone in the house with a pint 
bottlefull of whisky. During their absence 
the child—apparently without any of that 
aversion for liquor which children usually 
show—drank the entire contents of the bot- 
tle, and her life is despaired of. 


The seventh congress of women will be 
held in Madison, Wis., at the capitoi. It 
will begin on the eighth of October, and 
last three days. Among the speakers an- 
nounced are Mary Putnam Jacobi, Miss 
Abby W. May, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Wells, Miss Lavinia Goodell, and 
Mrs. Bagg. The members of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women invite 
“every woman whose thought has been 
stirred, and who is seeking to make her life 
truer and higher” to attend the Congress. 


It is proposed to establish a State Female 
College as a part of the University of Georgia. 
A bill has been introduced in the Legisla- 
ture asking for such a college, which shall 
present free tuition to as many young ladies 
from each county as there are representa- 
tives from each county. The ‘‘Lucy Cobb 
Institute,” a successful school for young 
women, with grounds, buildings, and appli 
ances worth $25,000, has been offered to the 
University as the beginning of its female 
department. 


The New York Tribune learns that there 
is much discussion in Massachusetts respect- 
ing the propriety of permitting women to 
attend political caucuses. We fail to see 
any occasion for raising a question of pro- 
priety in the premises. When the women 
of this state were granted the right to vote 
for members of school] boards, everything 
of a concomitant nature went with it, and 
woman was made man’s equal in this par- 
ticular. If she is permitted to join in an 
election, she should be allowed a voice in 
the nominations, and there is no more im- 
propriety in the one than in the other.— 
Herald. 


The great exhibition at Sydney cpened 
last week, and will remain open for seven 
months. It is the first representation of the 
industries of the world yet made in the 
South Pacific, and may be taken as a formal 
announcement that Australia henceforth is 
to be classed among the great industrial 
powers. Nearly all the European govern- 
ments will be represented at the exhibition 
officially, and their merchants and manu- 
facturers have already many agents on the 
ground. This will be followed by the exhi- 
bition at Melbourne next year, for which 
still more extended preparations are going 
forward. Sydney and Melbourne are mar 
vels of municipal and commercial enter- 
prise, and rival in many ways already the 
princely capitals of the oldest countries. 


The new college for women, which is to 
be built in England by Mr. Holloway, is to 
provide such instruction as will qualify stu- 
dents to pass the examinations offered by 
the universities. It is hoped that the col- 
lege will ultimately possess the power of 
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conferring degrees itself. A scientific as 
well as classical course will be provided. 
The college will not be denominational in 
any sense. It will offer twenty founder's 
scholarships of the value of $290 each, ten- 
able for not more than two years. 


The Christian Weekly don’t want women 
to vote, but it reminds them that they are 
citizens, and advises them, for their own 
sake and for the sake of greater usefulness, 
to look less to social events and fashions for 
relief from ‘‘the daily dripping of small 
cares,” and to take instead a more intelli- 
gent interest in the great questions which 
occupy public thought. But what if such 
‘an intelligent interest in civil matters” 
should make women covet suffrage ?— Chris- 
tian Register. 

The Rev. Edward Everett Hale put into 
his sermon Sunday a plea for household suf- 
frage, on the ground that only those should 
vote who had something to lose by bad gov- 
ernment. This is a presumption that those 
who have no pecuniary possessions have 
nothing to lose by misgovernment, and a 
presumption that is not likely to meet with 
favor among a free people. It revives the 
old question of a property qualification for 
voters, and the query, ‘If a man can vote 
merely because he owns a jackass, which 
votes, the man or the jackass?” Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the most valuable of human 
rights cannot be measured by acres or dol- 
lars. Such are the rights of free speech, 
trial by jury, religious liberty, a free press. 
People who do not own homes require these 
rights quite as much us those who have suc- 
ceeded in acquiring a part of the land. 
Mr. Hale’s teaching is behind the age.— 
N. Y. Sun. 

Prof. Benjamin Pierce of Harvard is thus 
sketched by one of the New York Tribune 
correspondents at the recent meeting of sci- 
entists at Saratoga. ‘‘He is one of the most 
renowned in this assembly of men noted for 
learning. His profound and indefatigable 
researches in mathematics have brought 
him fame on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Time and toil have bent his short, compact 
figure a little, and silvered the heavy masses 
of long hair that surround his venerable 
head. His full beard is white also, and his 
movements are deliberate. But he is still 
far from feeble, and many years of fruitful 
work by him may yet be hoped for. In 
energy and thoroughness of inquiry, in un- 
swerving tenacity of resolution, in grasp of 
details as well as of great principles, in log- 
ical forces and in clearness of statement, he 
has still all the vigor of his youth, though 
he is obliged to husband his physical re- 
sources, and his voice is not equal to long 
addresses as of old. 





The editor of the Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal, Henry Watterson, is summering ;t 
Block Island, and evidently is using his 
eyes to some purpose, and sends the results 
of his observations to his Kentucky reader, 
Among other things, he says: ‘It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the hearty manliness of 
the genuine New England man, or the fine 
and noble characteristics of the real New 
England woman, or to overstate the opeu- 
handed, genial hospitality which prevails 
everywhere in this New England country. 
What is it, and why is it? It is, to begin 
with, robust health, and, to end on, plenty 
of money. The man who is sick cannot be 
hearty, and the man who is straitened can- 
not be hospitable. You will observe that I 
don’t dislike the Yankees nor envy them their 
prosperity. But, even if I did, I should 
not quarrel with them. ‘When I see a rat- 
tlesnaik stick his head out of a hole,” says 
Josh Billings, “‘I sheer off, and says I to 
myself, that hole belongs to that snaik.” 
Travers’s last has it that there ‘‘are but 
three liars in this country—Tom Ochiltree 
is one, and Eli Perkins is the other two.” 
Making a travesty of this, it seems to me 
there are but three prosperous sections of 
our Union — New York is one, and New 
England is the other two.” 


Jules Simons is making a brave fight for 
liberty in France. Recently some of his 
constituents sent him a sharp letter express- 
ing regrets that he should by his course 
make divisions among the Republicans. 
The noble Frenchman replies: ‘‘The law 
proposed by M. Jules Ferry contains ten ar- 
ticles. I voted for nine of them. As for 
the ‘Article Seven,’ if it is voted it will not 
produce the result expected, and we shall 
have furnished to the enemies of the Re- 
public an arm which will be dangerous in 
the approaching elections. This article, 
which will bring us nothing, and which 
may cost us dear, is contrary to the liberty 
of instruction. As far as I am concerned, 
there is not the least doubt on the question. 
After having defended and requested for 
forty years, in my speeches and in my 
books, all necessary liberties, and more vs- 
pecially as a lover of truth, the liberty of 
thought, of instruction and of writing, it is 
not possible for me to vote against it to-da y. 
I believe, and I know that, in order to re 
main faithful to my record, and to my con- 
victions, I am threatened with the loss of 
what influence and popularity I may have 
had in my party. ButI put the question 
to you yourselves, you who are honest men, 
what would you think of a man who would 
sacrifice his opinions to his interests?” On 
this issue he will meet his constituents in 
public discussion. 
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HELP FOR MOTHERS. NO. 2. 


ERUPTIVE DISEASES. 

Besides this, the skin is that organ on 
which a whole succession of the most dan- 
gerous, and most feared diseases of child- 
hood find their chief expression. The so- 
called erysipelas shows itself in a manner so 
striking to the eye and so familiar, that I 
will here only remind you of the redness, so 
evenly and sharply marked on the edges, on 
the tendency to spread and to change 
the locality; more important, and more fre- 
quent among children are the peculiar 
eruptive diseases, measles and scarlet fever; 
the coloring of the skin is here so often of 
so short duration that the doctor cannot 
himself observe it, hence the report of the 
mother is sometimes of decisive importance. 
Especially where an epidemic of these dis- 
eases is prévailing we should, on the ap- 
pearance of snuffles, tears in the eyes, pain 
in swallowing, hoarseness, coughing, look 
carefully for the characteristic eruption. 
‘The measles appear first on the face, as 
roundish, bluish-red, slightly raised spots of 
the size of a small pea, they spread down- 
wards on neck and breast, the extremities 
being affected last; while the scarlet fever 

eruption generally appears first upon the 
neck, shows a more regular redness, most 
distinctly pronounced on the neck and 
breast and the under side of the limbs. As 
is well known, a peeling of the skin suc- 
ceeds; after measles it falls off in smal! par- 
ticles, but in scarlet fever in larger flakes. 
Some skin-diseases show besides the dis- 


oloring of the skin, a slight swelling. 


‘Thanks to the compulsory vaccination, few 
mothers have opportunity to observe in their 
children the outbreak of the real small-pox; 
this shows itself after violent premonitory 
symptoms first in the face as numerous red 
points, from which soon clear, watery little 
blisters shoot, surrounded by a red rim, and 
in the end become pustules filled with mat- 
ter. Better known, but fortunately almost 
harmless, is the chicken-pox, which rarely 
forms mattery pustules, and is usually ac- 
companied with slight uncomfortable feel- 
ings. The nettle-rash appears with slight 
ay raised pimples itching smartly, and is 
quite common with children having sensi- 
tive skins. I must also mention those little 
watery, white, perspiration blisters which 
in diseases where there is great loss of per- 
spiration, sometimes cover head, forehead 
and breast so thickly that.the finger passing 
over it receives the impression of shagreen ; 
they generally disappear in a short time, 
leaving no trace, and have in themselves, no 
importance. More significant in judging of 
disease, and therefore not to be forgotten in 
reporting to the physician,are the larger blis- 
ters which in the course of some fevers,shoot 
out suddenly on the nose, ears, upper lip and 
eyelids which often last a long time and heal 
with a scab. Where this eruption appears 
in children, otherwise well, they should be 
carefully guarded against injuries, taking 
colds, and food difficult of digestion. 


DROPSICAL SWELLINGS. 


In the course of some diseases of child- 
hood, it happens that the skin becomes the 
seat of dropsical swelling, which in the be- 
ginning is not easily recognized, because the 
increase in size and the rounding out, are 
regarded as signs of recovery and develop- 
ment of fat. But the skin where there is 
dropsical swelling is more tensely drawn, 
shining and pallid; still farther, after the 
pressure of the finger, the depression lasts 
longer than in healthy skin where the natu- 
ral elasticity at once removes every trace. 
Most frequently these watery collections are 
fuund on the lower part of the thigh, and 
on the eye-lids. 

TEMPERATURE, FEVER, PULSE. 


When we have carefully examined the 
child's skin, we lay our hand upon it to 
know the temperature of the body; but this 
estimation made by the hand can only give 
reliable results to those who are experts; 
just as little can we rely upon the sick child’s 
own account of his feelings as regards cold 
or heat, because it happens that where there 
has been proved to be an increased tempera- 
ture of the body, yet an intense chilly feel- 
ing exists. The safest conclusions we re- 
<ccive by the thermometer. In fact modern 
medical art lays so much weight on ther- 
mometrical measurement that in no family 
having children should there be a lack of a 
thermometer, in order to make observations 
before the arrival of the doctor, and to ob- 
serve the changes and variations during the 
course of the sickness more exactly, than a 
doctor can do in the short time of a visit. 
“This measuring requires special care. The 

ball of the thermometer should be laid in 
*the arm-pit; and no portion of the clothing 
-should come between the skin and the ball; 
vthe upper arm sbould be laid close to the 
‘body; to be certain of obtaining the correct 
‘temperature, the thermometer should be left 
there about aquarter of an hour. Inather- 
mometer thus placed under the arm of a 
healthy person, the quicksilver will rise to 
about 98 degrees; in cases of fever, it rises 
to 100, even 104 deg., and in children a high- 
er temperature proportionately than in 
adults. In many diseases of children this 
increase in temperature takes place very 
suddenly, sometimes with a chill, and by 
“ve ry excitable children even with an attack 
«mf convulsions; in all such cases, it is ad- 


visable to place the thermometer at once, in 
order that the doctor, coming later, can 
form an opinion as to the importance of the 
attack. 

Increase of bodily temperature is right- 
fully regarded as the most characteristic 
symptom of fever. Having first satistied 
ourselves that such an increase actually 
exists in our little patient, we must then 
look for the other symptoms of fever. In 
fact the conception of fever as a whole is 
already so universal, that a minute explana- 
tion of the symptoms seems not advisable 
for a clearness of comprehension, although 
I care much more to draw your attention to 
the symptoms, than to explain their impor- 
tance. Besides, the brilliant eyes, the red- 
dened cheeks and dry lips strike even a su- 
perficial observer, and their importance is 
well-known; also the thirst shown by in- 
fants in the hasty seizure of the drinking- 
glass, also the headache and want of appe- 
tite. Special attention should be given to 
the pulse, since as we mentioned, a feverish 
attack is often of short duration, and the 
change in pulse can have subsided by the 
arrival of the doctor. 

Before the thermometer was applied for 
diagnosis, more importance was attributed 
to changes in the pulse in cases of sickness 
than at present, yet many patients feel them- 
selves neglected if the doctor does not at 
once grasp the wrist. The changes relate 
to the frequency, the quality and the 
rhythm, the regularity of the pulse. To 
judge correctly the changes in quality can 
hardly be expected of a non-medical; but 
abnormities in the frequency and regular 
beat, are easily to be observed by an atten- 
tive unprofessional. A healthy adult in a 
condition of perfect bodily and mental re- 
pose has a pulse-beat of from 60 to 75 ina 
minute; a healthy child about 10 more, but 
there are many varieties in individual cases. 

In fevers, the frequency increases greatly 
in children; 140 to 160 per minute are not 
rare. By adults, this counting can be best 
done on the wrist, on that artery which 
passes into the palm of the hand, by the 
thumb side. By children, the counting on 
this spot is often very difficult or impossible, 
not only on account of the fat which in in- 
fants collects around this part, but also on 
account of the restlessness of children, 
which seldom lets the arm rest long enough 
for the counting. It is, therefore, better by 
children, to lay the finger lightly on the 
artery on the temple just above the ear, 
where the counting can be easily done 
without disturbing the child. With the 
eye kept steadily on the second-hand of a 
watch, count the pulse beats till the hand 
has run over a quarter minute, multiply the 
result by 4, and you know the pulse-beats 
for a minute. Of course this counting 
must be done only when the child is per- 
fectly quiet. If it is excited or made anx- 
ious by being observed, your results are 
wholly unreliable, and as little may you 
count after awaking from sleep, after an 
attack of coughing, after vomiting or taking 
a warm drink. 

BREATHING. 

We must next observe the breathing of a 
sick child. This differs from that of a well 
child chiefly through the greater frequency; 
a healthy child in perfect rest breathes from 
20 to 24 times in a minute; this number can, 
in fever, rise to double, or even higher; 
since, in fever, a quicker change gocs on in 
the material of the organism and a greater 
consumption of oxygen. Observe the breath- 
ing of a healthy child and you will gener- 
ally find that the chest and the abdomen 
rise in the same way by the inhaling; you 
commonly find the same breathing quicken- 
ened by fever. But should you find that a 
sick child breathes by raising the breast 
only or the abdomen only, while thc other 
part remains motionless, such appearance 
deserves all attention, and should be men- 
tioned to the doctor. 

I should also like to mention another cir- 
cumstance, which, under certain conditions, 
shows departure from the normal. Observe 
the breathing of a healthy person, and in so 
doing hold your finger on an artery, you 
will find that for every drawing of the 
breath, reckoning the succeeding short 
pause of breath, about four pulse-beats 
come. This relation is tolerably steady 
and remains the same in fever also, while 
pulse and breathing “commonly increase in 
the same degree in fevers. 

If we find in a sick child very striking 
changes in these relations, we have reason to 
suspect that the quick breath is not wholly 
owing to fever, but that in the breathing 
organs themselves something is not in order. 
We see generally in such cases the way or 
manner of breathing is changed. I append 
here, for easier overlooking, the description 
of some anomalies in breathing which 
should be observed, since they demand a 
quick appeal to the physician. 

In some diseases of the breathing organs 
the breathing is superficial, rapid, without 
pause. The drawing of breath is often ac- 
companied by a bubbling and rattling noise, 
audible even at a distance; the chest is, as 
we say, full. Children show an anxious 
expression of face, and by coughing, often 
distort the face painfully, or begin to cry, 
as every deep breath causes pain. By the 
coughing, one commonly hears that masses 
of phlegm are brought up into the mouth, 





but are almost always swallowed by 


young children; where it is possible to 
make the child discharge the secretion, it 
should, of course, be set aside for the in- 
spection of the doctor. In these cases, the 
appearance of that bluish coloring in the 
lips and cheeks, mentioned above, must 
carefully be observed. 

Another group of diseases exhibits an ex- 
actly opposite type of breathing. The 
breathing is considerably slower; after a 
deep, long-drawn inspiration, made with 
difficulty, follows as long-drawn an expira- 
tion; one sees in the breathing some n-us- 
cles on the neck become very prominent, 
while the two hollows above the collar- 
bones, and in infants, also the lower part of 
the chest sink in. Hoarseness and a hoarse 
barking cough are generally connected with 
these appearances. The latter commonly 
appears at night after the child has slept a 
while; and in the upper part of the wind- 
pipe and in the throat masses of slime col- 
lect, causing fearful attacks threatening 
suffocation. These symptoms belong to 
that worst enemy of childhood, the croup, 
and whenever they appear, should cause 
the instant callingin of the physician. It 
is remarkable that we sometimes see even 
careful mothers fail to see the danger, and, 
because after the bad seasons of the night, 
often apparently good days follow, where 
the child plays and eats as usual, and the 
difficulty in breathing shows but slightly, 
the danger is believed to be over, till in the 
night all its terrors appear again with in- 
creased violence. 

The diseases of the breathing organs, es- 
pecially dangerous to children, exhibit many 
other appearances, for which I have not the 
time here to speak. I will mention only 
that sudden stoppage of the breath after a 
long, whistling inspiration, which may ap- 
pear in the midst of quiet play, and without 
warning. The child bends the head back 
in the neck, becomes blue, and it sometimes 
happens dies of suffocation. This cramp 
of the throat, most frequent by nervous 
children or in convalescence from some 
weakening disease, but also sometimes by 
strong, robust children, is rightfully feared, 
because the life can be extinguished before 
help can be had; sometimes this anxiety 
proves unfounded, because it is only an un- 
restrained crying of the child; quick-tem- 
pered, excitable children are often so 
strongly affected that breathing ceases, the 
face turns purple, and even convulsions 
occur; here, the rod is always the nearest 
and best remedy. 

COUGHING. 

We have already spoken of the quality 
and variety of coughs. Besides the loose 
cough with phlegm, and the croup-cough, 
we mention the whooping-cough whose pe- 
culiarity is indicated by its name. Most of 
us have heard the peculiar crowing sound, 
with the very long inspiration, followed by 
the short convulsive cough. Often this 
ends in a violent vomiting. The whooping- 
cough is seldom mistaken by the parents. 

VOICE. 

Hoarseness, which shows in infants in their 
crying, appears in many throat diseases, and 
can result in entire loss of voice. Often as 
that symptom may appear and pass away 
seeming harmless, yet it should never be re- 
garded as insignificant, since it is sometimes 
the fore-runner of serious disease. Some 
times the voice has a nasal twang, when for 
instance the gums and the uvula are inflamed, 
a symptom, as I shall show hereafter, which 
can be of great importance. 

SKULL. 

Even on the skull of infants can much be 
found worthy of observation. I will here 
only remind you of the eruptions on the 
skin of the skull and the scab-formation on 
the crown of infants, since no one will be- 
lieve in the superstition that the milk-rash 
is a favorable appearance, against which 
one would use no preventative. 

More important in infants is the condition 
of the ‘‘fontanel.’’ This square or rhombic 
opening in the skull between the bones of 
the cranium, the so called ‘‘soft place” of a 
babe, closes in healthy developments in the 
course of the second year; till then the 
brain in this spot is only covered by the 
skin .of the head and that of the brain. 
By healthy babes this fontanel shows at the 
same level with the surrounding parts; by 
disturbed development and feeble condition, 
as well as in acute sickness it seems to sink 
in, as if the brain had become too small for 
its case. If the bones near this spot have 
not grown together by the end of the second 
year, the bone formation is defective; gen- 
erally there are traces of this deficiency in 
other parts of the body also, and the mother 
should not hesitate to consult a physician. 

EYES, 

Descending now, the eyes are next sub- 
jected to a minuter examination. It is just 
in childhood that eruptions on the eye-lids, 
or only on the edges of the lids, as well as 
inflammation of the eyes with great avoid- 
ance of light and considerable secretion, 
are most common. These inflammations 
are not at all harmless, not seldom leaving 
traces which affect the vision injuriously 
through the whole life. When the white of 
the eye becomes red, inflamed, or seems 
covered with small blisters, the mother must 
carefully notice if also on the transparent 
membrane covering of the iris and pupil, 





little blisters appear. In the best cases 





these blisters leave behind a cloudy spot 
which affects the sight, and in bad cases the 
whole eye may be ruined, and timely medi- 
cal treatment is a pressing need. 

Of great importance for diagnosis in 
many diseases is the reaction of the pupil; 
that is the closing and opening of the pupil 
by light or darkness. Let a healthy person 
close his eyes for some moments, then look 
at the light, you will observe that the pupils 
at first distended grow narrower and nar- 
rower; if the eyes are turned away from 
the light they dilate again. This reaction 
of the pupils is for healthy persons the 
same in both eyes, and is done with consid- 
erable rapidity. If you have observed this 
phenomenon, then the many divergences in 
nervous diseases and convulsions will not 
escape you; the reaction is accomplished 
very slowly or fails entirely; or one pupil 
closes by the light while the other remains 
wide; or both pupils are closed or dilated 
beyond the normal conditions. It isso much 
more important for the bystanders to ob- 
serve these appearance, as sometimes, for 
example, in cramps, this quickly passes off 
and has, perhaps, wholly disappeared when 
the doctor arrives, yet for judging of the 
disease is of great importance. 

NOSE, EARS, AND MOUTH. 

The nose and ears exhibit comparatively 
little of importance. The so-called scrofu- 
lous nose, the continual snuffing, the frequent 
eruptions, healing with a scar, the running 
at the ears, the bad odor from nose and ears 
are well-known signs of deficient nourish- 
ment and blood-making, and we will only 
mention them here. 

A much more important field for observa- 
tion is the mouth, because very differing dis- 
eases show themselves by characteristic ap- 
pearances inside the same. First I would 
recommend a careful observation of the 
teething process. You all know that the 
cutting of teeth is often attended by fever- 
ish sickness. By every ailing of the child 
the mouth should be carefully examined. 
If the gum is red and inflamed and the 
tooth can be seen under the thin skin, a 
slight cut on the edge of the jaw over the 
tooth often euses very much. The first pe- 
riod of teething generally ends with the 
second year and develops only twenty teeth 
—in each of the four half-jaws, two inci- 
sors, one eye-tooth, and two _ back-teeth. 
These teeth will all be shed, yet the care of 
them should not be neglected, not only that 
bad first-teeth affect the chewing and thus 
the digestion of the child; a milk-tooth 
lost too soon causes a defective development, 
and a too early cutting of the corresponding 
second tooth. It is, therefore, necessary to 
control the quality of the first teeth and to 
remedy their defects in good season. Still 
more is this the case with the second teeth, 
which begin to show in the sixth year, and 
are complete with the fourteenth—except 
the later so-called wisdom-teeth. The need 
is more pressing now, as under present cir- 
cumstances, premature diseased teeth are 
uncommonly frequent, so that, especially 
in large cities we find children whose teeth, 
which should last a life time, are already 
diseased when they appear. Much may be 
saved if the mother watch every discolora- 
tion of the teeth, every chalky or dark spot, 
and carry the child to the dentist before 
teeth-ache commences. Otherwise there is 
not much to be saved, and the child is ex- 
posed to the dangers which continued teeth- 
ache and premature loss of teeth entail. 

We must next observe the condition of 
the tongue. The white-coated tongue, the 
frequent accompaniment of stomach-ca- 
tarrh, exists also in fevers. Sometimes the 
tongue is swollen, broed, with the impres- 
sion of the teeth on the edges, or it is 
dry, the coating not white but brownish, 


crust-like. As the coating of the tongue en- | 


joys special consideration by people.in gen- 
eral, it is not necessary to say more here. 
In infants one frequently sees on the deep- 
red tongue and inside-cheek, little white 
dots, which neglected grow quickly large 
and cover the whole tongue with a white 
mass. This spongy condition deprives the 
babe of its full nourishment, the pain pre 
venting its sucking. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MARY CHAMBERLAIN STEWART. 





The Christian Register has a letter from 
Mrs. Dall which gives an interesting sketch 
of the co-worker of Mary Carpenter and 
the Rev. Mr. Dall, in India. We condense 
the following: — 

“Mr. Dall first saw Miss Chamberlain at 
work on Ludgate-hill, in connection with 
the British Unitarian Ministry at Large. 1 
know he was struck then with her vigor and 
persistence, but as nothing seemed less likely 
than her leaving England, he could not have 
thought of her as a future assistant, and 
probably made no estimate of her scholar- 
ship, and had no real consciousness of her 
amazing gifts. He heard afterwards that 
she had accompanied Miss Carpenter to In- 
dia, and that was all, until about eleven 
years since, when he received his first letter 
from her. I think she must have landed at 
Bombay, for she went directly to Ahmeda- 
bad, which is in Guzerattee, north of Can- 
day. Very few persons in that city speak 
English; Miss Chamberlain’s intelligent 
companions were chiefly Eurasians, and her 
life was suffering and lonely in the extreme. 











The city lies high among the hills. On all 
sides she found ruins of a prehistoric time 
and in her lonely hours she amused herself 
by wandering among the hills, and picking 
up the squares of perforated Jeypoor mar. 
ble, which she called “‘tiles.” She said she 
used to wonder that she had never seen any 
specimens of this exquisite carving in the 
British Museum, and she piled them as high 
as the ceiling of her room, in the hope that 
she might sometime send them home. It 
was not until she prepared to go to Calcutta 
that she found out why this had never been 
done. It would have taken a fortune and a 
caravan to send them down over the hills to 
the coast, packed upon the backs of mules. 

“She had been very thoroughly taught, as 
most English women are who are taught at 
all; but all that she ever learned was of 
small importance beside the glowing, earn. 
est, imaginative nature that flamed within 
her, and gave her power to mould all in. 
ferior natures at her will. I have never 
seen any one who gave me the same impres 
sion of learning easily acquired and grace- 
fully held, and of power always exceeding 
the demand, except Margaret Fuller. Like 
Margaret, she had no beauty; unlike her, 
she had no grace of bearing or charm of 
motion. Her bearing was modest, her per- 
son well-knit, but she did not possess in any 
way the power to arrest attention until she 
spoke; then, without beauty, grace, wealth, 
or fitness of apparel, she charmed at once. 
They loved her tenderly at Ahmedabad, in 
spite of all the disadvantages of her stay 
among them; and when she left them hast- 
ily, a public subscription was made for her, 
and a magnificent emerald ring—worth at 
least one thousand dollars, and far more as 
an heir-loom in one of the oldest native 
families—was sent to her with an illumi- 
nated address. I cannot exaggerate her value 
to the Calcutta mission. When she entered 
the school, my husband had no one to re- 
lieve him of the classical teaching which 
was necessary to prepare boys for the uni 
versity. He was very anxious to begin to 
teach Hindoo women; and he thought that 
if he employed a woman to teach young 
men, he should have inserted the sharp end 
of the wedge. 

“The boys were indignant; they went to 
Mr. Dall with complaints. Taught by a 
woman? Never! They would give up all 
their hopes in life first! 

““*Try it for one month,’ said my hus- 
band, ‘to please me.’ And the facile Hindoo 
nature yielded. 

“‘At the end of a month the alternative 
was presented to the advanced class, but not 
a boy would leave her.. Miss Chamberlain 
wasa thorough democrat by nature. Those 
who met her will remember how she re- 
sented the idea of caste, and the amusing 
stories that she used to tell of the various 
ways in which she met the spirit of it when 
that could not be evaded. The story of 
the Punkahwollah used to convulse her audi- 
ences with laughter. Shecould mimic with 
admirable skill the tones and gestures with 
which the amazed boys related to each other 
how that despised wretch, to whom they 
refused a seat, was planted at the teacher's 
right hand and supplied with all he needed, 
his big eyes swimming with grateful tears. § 

“The last letter Miss Chamberlain ever 
wrote me was written from her sick-bed, as 
Mrs. Stewart, in behalf of the lady whom 
she herself chose to succeed her in the Cal- 
cuttaschools. She had almost despaired of 
success when she encountered Mrs. Tomp- 
kins, and the flush of satisfaction and de- 
light nerved her feeble hand for a last effort 
in the cause she loved. ; 
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A REMARKABLE WOMAN WHO IS “UP TO 
TIME.” 


There is in the city a woman, says the 
Detroit Free Press, whose physical endur- 
ance isremarkable. She is not a stout or 
even astrong-looking woman. On the con- 
trary, she seems somewhat frail. She is 
afflicted, too, with a cough which, of course, 
does not increase the appearance of robust- 
ness or endurance. But these ‘drawbacks 
do not seem to diminish her pluck and ener- 
gy. On the contrary, they are obstacles 
which make her achievements all the more 
marvellous and admirable. She is a widow 
with seven children, nearly all of whom de- 
pend upon her to provide for them. She 
can rise every morning and with what is 
left of yesterday's dinner get breakfast for 
them, dressing some of them while the oth- 
ers are making ready for their day’s occupa 
tion. After breakfast she will stand over 
a washtub eleven hours, wash and hang out 
on the line 144 pieces in forty-four consecu- 
tive quarters of an hour, getting dinner for 
six hungry children in fifteen minutes, and 
tea for seven in seven minutes. She will 
then put four children to bed inside of one- 
fourth of an hour. She will starch and 
sprinkle six dozen pieces in six dozen min- 
utes, mend the heels of three pairs of stock - 
ings in three fourths of an hour, and patch 
the knees of two pairs of breeches in two 
half hours and re-seat another pair in half 
that time. At this point her struggles 
against her overwhelming desires to sleep 
and her anxiety to finish a dress so that she 
may have something decent to wear the fol- 
lowing Sunday are calculated to arouse the 
sympathy of the most indifferent and melt 
the hardest heart. During any time remain- 
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ing after her successful struggles with her 
drowsiness she will tie down and rest, un- 
less some of the children wake her with 
their colic or their croup, or their cries for 
water. Her staggering about in a half un- 
conscious state, sodden with sleep and fa- 
tigue, herself occasionally coughing five 
times in five minutes, trying to wait on two 
children at once, is probably the most ex- 
citing feature of her performance. In spite 
of these interruptions she will rise the next 
morning and iron at the rate of six dozen 
pieces in six dozen quarter hours, with 
breakfast, dinner and supper and getting 
children in and out of bed, as before. In 
the evening she will take 7000 stitches in 
8000 seconds on her new dress and, if nec 
essary, watch the croup twelve quarter 
hours without cessation. In connection 
with these remarkable feats she will be as- 
sisted by her eldest daughter, aged seven- 
teen, who will stand behind a counter and 
show 600 women in 600 minutes everything 
she has for sale, without sitting down or 
losing her temper during the whole of that 
time. The Detroit champion woman claims 
that this performance of her daughter will 
create unbounded enthusiasm, and although 
it has not up to date been the source of an 
unlimited revenue, under public auspices 
she hopes it will be more remunerative. In 
addition to these unprecedented attractions, 
the eldest son of this remarkable family will 
stand for seventeen hours on the front plat- 
form of a “‘bobtail” car, the temperature 
varying from ninety-eight degrees to four- 
teen degrees below zero. In this situation 
he will drive a balky horse, make change 
twelve times in three minutes, count twen- 
ty-five passengers, save three boys from be- 
ing run over in as many minutes, listen to 
sixty oaths in sixty minutes for not know- 
ing without being told where a passenger 
wants to stop, light his lamp, eat three meals 
out of atin bucket on the platform, lash 
fifteen boys in fifteen minutes for hanging’ 
on behind, and then be docked sixty cents 
in less than sixty seconds for shortage in 
the money-box. It will be seen from the 
above that this widow is a very worthy wo- 
man, and in every way deserving of the 
kind attention and sympathies of the peo- 
ple of this city, who are noted for their be- 
nevolence and their interest in those who 
are manfully or womanfully struggling for 
success in the world. 
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THE FIRE UN THE HEARTHSTONE. 





About three years ago the Observer re- 
ported the case of a citizen of this county 
who, having married in 1843, lighted a fire 
on his hearthstone as soon as he carried 
his bride to his new home, and had kept it 
burning ever since. The citizen was in 
town yesterday, and, being questioned 
about the matter, said that the fire was still 
burning, and that through all these thirty- 
six years it had never been allowed to go 
out. Questioned as to whether or not it 
made the house uncomfortably hot in torrid 
weather, he said the extra heat thus gener- 
ated was not perceptible. In reply to an- 
other question, he said that in summer 
weather, when it was necessary for com- 
fort’s sake to keep the fire burning very 
low, he had to get up frequently at night to 
replenish it slightly, but that he counted 
this as nothing when he contemplated that 
fire going out. He had evidently formed 
for it a strong attachment, and yet one 
would not take him for a sentimental man. 
But this fire is to him a constant reminder 
of the day when he first brought home his 
bride. Around it his children have grown 
up into manhood and womanhood, and 
their children have gazed into its light. It 
was the last light that fell upon the eyes of 
his wife, and he hopes that it will be the 
last that will fall upon his. Viewed thus, 
his sentiment in the matter can be under- 
stood, and so strong is this sentiment that 
with the old man it amounts almost toa 
passion. — Observer, Charlotte, NV. C. 
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UNWISE STIMULATION IN EDUCATION. 


The educational abomination of desolation 
of the present day is the stimulation of 
young people to work at high pressure by 
incessant and competitive examinations. 
Some wise man (who probably was not an 
early riser) has said of early risers, in gen- 
eral, that they are conceited all the fore- 
noon, and stupid all the afternoon. Now, 
whether this is true of early risers in the 
common acceptation of the word, or not, I 
will not pretend to say; but it is too often 
true of the unhappy children who are fore- 
ed to rise too early in their classes. They are 
conceited all the forenoon of life, and stupid 
all its afternoon. The vigor and freshness, 
which should have been stored up for the 
purposes of the hard struggle for existence 
in practical life, have been washed out of 
them by precocious mental debauchery,— 
by book-gluttony and lesson-bibbing. Their 
faculties are worn out by the strain put 
upon their callow brains, and they are 
demoralized by worthless, childish triumphs 
before the real work of life begins. I have 
no compassion for sloth, but youth has 
more need for intellectual rest than age; 
and the cheerfulness, the power of work, 
which make many a successful man what 
he is, must often be placed to the credit, 
not of his hours of industry, but to that of 
his hours of idleness, in boyhood. Even 








the hardest worker of all, if he has to deal 
with anything above mere details, will do 
well, now and again, to let his brain lie 
fallow for a space. The next crop of 
thought will certainly be all the fuller in 
the ear, and the weeds fewer.—Prof. Huz- 
ley, in Popular Science Monthly. 


THE QUEEN AND HER SOLDIERS. 





One of the prettiest and most touching 
incidents of royal and military life which 
has lately been recorded, came under my 
notice, writes a London correspondent, this 
week. Netley hospital is not far from the 
Queen’s island home of Osborne. Lately 
there have come there a number of wound- 
ed and invalid soldiers from the cape. The 
Queen paid a visit to the hospital, going 
through all the wards and saying some 
kindly words to the men. The Princess 
Beatrice was with her, and a few courtly 
attendants. A friend who was of the visit- 
ing company tells me that there were tears 
more than once in the Queen’s eyes as she 
spoke to the more seriously maimed of the 
troops. She asked many questions, and 
listened with patient sympathy to the an- 
swers the rough, honest fellows gave her. 
While her majesty was inspecting the wards, 
an interesting gathering was assembling 
outside for one of those ceremonies which 
so effectually binds the soldier to the throne. 
Those hospital patients who were well 
enough to be paraded turned out in their 
serge dresses, forming on three sides of a 
square, with the army service corps and 
the army hospital corps, and awaited the 
Queen, standing at attention. When the 
royal party came out of the hospital, after 
the usual salute, the commandant, in a loud 
voice, called out the name of Private Hilch 
of the first battalion of the Twenty fourth 
regiment, whereupon this hero of Rorke’s 
Drift—whose desperate and gallant fight in 
the attack on the little hospital there is an 
episode which will be remembered in the 
history of that splendid defence of Chelms- 
ford’s unsupported post—advanced from 
the ranks of his fellows. He looked the 
picture of a brave, strong man; one arm, 
desperately wounded, rested in a sling, 
but the young fellow stepped out with an 
easy, elastic tread. He was signaled to go 
up to the Queen, who was standing on the 
hospital steps. Her majesty stooped to- 
ward him and pinned upon the breast of 
his serge coat the Victoria Cross. As he 
stood there, evidently much moved—the 
Queen also agitated—you might have heard 
a pin drop among the lookers-on, the still- 
ness, however, being succeeded by a loud 
and hearty cheer. 
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NEWMAN HALL. 


A brother of Miss Mary Wyatt, whom it 
has been reported that the Rev. Newman 
Hall intends to marry, writes a letter to an 
English newspaper to say that his sister is 
not the person whom Mr. Hall has selected 
for his second wife. He says that his fam- 
ily opposed his sister’s intimacy with Mr. 
Hall, but only because he was a non-con- 
formist clergyman, and of her correspond- 
ence with him the brother says: 

‘“‘A word upon the fact of their corre- 
spondence being carried on in cipher. Mr. 
Newman Hall was a very busy man; he 
was master of shorthand, and he soon found 
that a voluminous correspondence (they 
wrote once a week to each other and at 
length) upon all sorts of topics—religious, 
literary and artistic—made too great a de- 
mand upon his time; he therefore sent an 
alphabet, with directions, to my sister, who 
presently became nearly as proficient as 
Mr. Hall himself in this rapid and ready 
method of writing. This was perfectly 
well-known to all of us—there was no se- 
crecy about it. The reason for it was 
given, accepted and deemed sufficient. 
When Mary visited at Mr. Hall’s she did 
so at the invitation of Mrs. Hall herself; 
indeed, Mrs. Newman Hall was the last 
person to permit any lady to visit her house 
without her invitation; nor would my sister 
for a moment have taken so great a liberty, 
even had Mrs. Hall been a very different 
person from what she was.” 


HUMOROUS. 


Is life worth living? ‘That depends on 
the liver. 

A countryman seeing the sign “Hands 
Off,” innocently asked if they had gone on 
a picnic. 

It doesn’t take a school-boy long to evince 
a love for division, provided another boy 
owns the apple. ‘ 


It was an Albany schoolbey who, believ- 
ing in translations as free as the genius of 
our country, translated duxw femina facti: 
the fact is, woman is a duck, 


Why is a ton of coal like a popular actor 
who delays appearing before an impatient 
audience of two thousand persons ?—Because 
it makes twenty hundred weight. 


A judge in Indiana threatened to fine a 
lawyer for contempt of court. ‘I have ex- 

ressed no contempt for the court,” said the 
awyer; ‘‘on the contrary, I have carefully 
concealed my feelings.” 


A gray hair was espied among the raven 
locks oF a charming young ~ i “Oh, 
pray pull it out!” she exclaimed. “If I 
pull it out, ten more will come to the fun- 
eral,” replied the one who made the unwel- 
come discovery. ‘‘Pluck it out, neverthe- 
less,” said the dark-haired damsel; ‘‘it’s no 














consequence how many come tothe funeral, 
provided they all come iv black,” 


The story is told that Longfellow and 
Fields were making a short pedestrian tour 
some few years since, when to their surf 
prise an angry bull stood in the pathway, 
evidently intending to demolish both poet 
and publisher. ‘‘I think,” said Fields, 
*‘that it will be prudent to give this reviewer 
a wide margin.” ‘‘Yes*”’ replied the poet, 
‘it appears to be a disputed passage.” 


A man who was journeying to Texas with 
his wife, thought he would enjoy the luxury 
of shaving and shampooing. While this 
was going on he concluded to surprise his 
wife, and at his request, hair, eyebrows and 
whiskers were changed from fiery red to 
raven blackness. He hastened to the state- 
room, but was met at the door by his spouse, 
outraged by the intrusion of a stranger, as 
she supposed, and admittance catenett He 
called himself her husband; she said he was 
an impostor. He attempted to explain; it 
was useless. A crowd gathered round and 
the laugh became general. At last in his 
perplexity the hoaxer exclaimed: ‘‘Mary, 
look at my feet!” One glance at the pedal 
appendages assured her. ‘Yes, John.,’ she 
said, ‘‘l1 know them feet. They can come 
in, but keep that head out of sight.” 


$500.00 
GUARANTEED. 














THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE all DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter. 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Calt- 
fornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and Territory inthe Union. Treatment sent to all 
parts of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D.., 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 25tf 


Crystal Rolling Pin. 


A glass cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, pos- 
sessing grand advantages over the old wooden roller. 
It is lighter, easier to use, ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TO It, and in 
hot weather can be filled with ice for use. 

Miss Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, also the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet House, Cincinnati, and many of the 
best Cooks and Caterers in that city, Boston and New 
York, and hundreds of ladies unite in recommending 
it. 





PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Women Agents wanted, to whom a very liberal dis- 
count will be made. 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 
No, 3 School Street, Boston, 26-2mo 


HERE THEY ARE! 


CHEAPEST SCREENS 
Im The Market. 


Can be fitted to any window in a minute; just what 
you want for 40 cents each; free by express for $4.50 
per dozen. 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Dealer in Carpeting and 
Window Shades, 


173 Washington Street, Boston, 


Straw Matting, White or Red Check 12k¢c; Fancy 
25 cts. Rustic Window Shades, for Summer-houses, 
50 cts. Mosquito Canopies $2.00. Painted Shades, 
25 cts. Spring Fixtures 25 cts. 29 


? aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. Truz &Co., Augusta, Maine. 











NEW EDITION. 





\ este ORO 
5 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
Four Pages Colored Plates. 

Now added, a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
including such as have come into use during 
the past fifteen years—many of which have never 
before found a place in any English dictionary. 

ALSO ADDED, A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 


o1 Noted Persons, ancient and modern, including 
many now living, giving Name, Pronunciation, 
Nationality, Profession and Date of each. 


GET THE LATEST. 
EDITION contains a Supplement of 
over 4600 new words and meanings. 
ach new word in Supplement has been se- 
E lected and defined with great care. 
ith Bi phical Dictionary, nowadded,of 
over 9100 names of Noted Persons. 
GET THE BEST 
dition ot the best Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language ever published. 
efinitions have always been conceded to 
be better than in any other Dictionary. 
illustrations, about three times 
I as many as in any other Dictionary. 
T's Dict’'y recommended by State Sup'ts 
of 35 States, and 50 College Pres’ts. 
} & Schools, — about 32, have been 
placed in Public Schools in the U.S. 
oO" English Dictionary containing 8 Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,—this gives the 
ame with Pronunciation, Nation, Profes- 
sion and Date of over 97OO persons. 
Published by G, & C. MERRIAM, Springteld, Ms. 
ALS 


Wesster’s NATIONAL PicTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo, 600 Engravings, 


$5 to $20 Fee etimonk CoPortiand, Me. 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE 8CHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A —- education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with ” ropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and health rt of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
sakes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 1% to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars addrese, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 





MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 
MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their family and day school for young la- 
dies and girls at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
Circulars sent on application to either of the prin- 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 

nse of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L,. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


for young women, 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 

Pioneer in the practical education of girls, Les- 
sons in Cooking, Dress cutting, etc. Special atten- 
tion to health. Personal care of habits, etc. Cata- 
logues free. Number limited. 


Cc, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 
8t a7 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio. 


Offers to both sexes thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, in a 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beautiful and healthful village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus, and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in its chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue, 8. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 3m27 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥. 
For the Liberal Education of Women. Examinations 
for entrance, Sept. 17. Charges tS a year. Cata- 
Isgues sent on application to W. . DEAN, Registrar. 














West Newton English and Classical 
School.—The 27th year of the Family and Day 
School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1879. For circulars address 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass, 10w29 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 


Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come= 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PUBLIO, as well as 
TeacHERs and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform 
courteous ont prom ‘ ae. The whole stock 
wil be carefully 4 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 
Hasa large list of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 


(” For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
ly34. Music Hall, Boston. 











THE TEMPLE !! 


THE TEMPLE is for SINGING CLASSES. 


THE TEMPLE is for GONVENTIONS. 
THE TEMPLE is for GHOIRS. 


Single copy $1.00. 


At this season, when music teachers, choir leaders, 
&c., are quietly making up their minds as to the best 
books for use during the coming musical season, it is 
& pleasure to introduce to their notice so fresh, good 
and usefal a book as this one by W. O. PERKINs, 
who now, by the act of Hamilton College, takes on 
the well deserved title of Musical Doctor. From the 


elegant title to the last the space is most ace 
tably filled. —_ = - 


The Elementary Course is ample in quantity, and 
has numerous new tunes for practice, which practice, 
indeed, may extend over the whole book. 


Abundance of good Sacred Music, in the form of 
Metrical Tunes and Anthems fills a large proportion 
of the book, and renders it a good Collection of 
Church Music. 


The numerous Glees and Harmonized songs add to 
the attraction, and make this an excellent work for 
Musical Societies and Conventions. 


Specimen copies mailed, post-free for $1.00 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! *“ 


Just out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! *<* 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! * 


Very beautiful songs. 


DO NOT BEGIN YOUR SINGING CLASS- 
ES BEFORE EXAMINING L. 0. EM- 
ERSON’S NEW BOOK 


THE VOICE OF WORSHIP. 


While containing a large and valuable collection of 
Church Music in the form of Tunes and Anthems, it 
is perfectly fitted for the Singing School and Con- 
vention by the large number of Songs, Duets, Glees, 
&c., and its well made Elementary Course. 

Price $9.00 per dozen. Specimen copies mailed for 


$1.00. 


Send for circulars and catalogues, with full list of 
standard Singing School Books, 


$9.00 per dozen. 





The new 50 cts edition of Pinafore, (complete) sells 
finely, and Fatinitza ($2.00), Sorcerer ($1.00), Trial 
by Jury (50 cts), are in constant demand. 





EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD, by L. 0. 
Emerson, ($1.50) is a valuable new book for Voice- 
Training, containing all the essentials of study, plen- 
ty of exercises, and plain explanations, and costing 
much less than the larger works on the same subject. 





SUBSCRIBE Now for the Musicat Recorp, and re- 
ceive weekly all the news, and plenty of good music, 
for $2.00 per year. 

In Press. Wutrte Ropes, a charming new Sunday 
School Song Book. 


Any book mailed, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 









WEIGHT 12 LBS... MEAS Wy cus. FT 
os 


XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—ne 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, self-fastening, 
ust the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet- 
ngs, sportsmen, &c. Good for the lawn, piazza, or 
the “coolest place in the house.” I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring-Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars. 


HERMON W.LADD, 


108 Fulton st., Boston; 207 Canal st., 
New York; 165 No. 2d st., Ph Siadelphin. 
23 


Braman, Souther & Co. 





SUCCESSORS TO 


\ A q/ SOUTHER 
— ome & HOOPER, 


ID eee 
“| 






: Manufacturers 


fand Dealers 


—IN— 


Parlor, Chamber, Dining & Halt 


FURNITURE. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


Salesrooms, 7 and 8 Haymarket 8q. 
27 2mo 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines potent by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 

to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neural Sciati 
Bunions, weak and painful backs re pean 
through the kidneys, liver and shoul ers, Being 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and ee 
seated inflammation, which is the t cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will Pe the hair from turning grey for years 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found pes Beene Abdominal 8: 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order; and war 
ted to fit. Office 


rani a 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. ¥ 
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WOMEN AT THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


The first list of successful candidates for 
matriculation in the University of London, 
since the degrees were opened to women, 
has just deen published. The total number 
of women who entered aT san was 
83, of whom 51 have ; men en- 
tered, of whom 475 have passed. The 
names of twelve of the ladies appear in 
the honors division, one of whom, Miss 
Sturge, of Cheltenham College, has attained 
the third place in the list. The percentage 
of failure among the women candidates was 
19.0 and among the men 44.5. 

The Women’s Suffrage Journal, in giving 
the above facts adds with the force of 
truth: ‘‘it will doubtless be alleged by thcse 
who believe in the intellectual inferiority of 
wo'nen to men, that the greater comparative 
success among the women candidates is to 
be accounted for by saying that the candi- 
dates are picked women, and the men ordi- 
nary men. No doubt it is true that these 
are picked women, distinguished for their 
intellectual tastes and capacity, or they 
would not have desired to enter on the 
University course, but we maintain that the 
same rule holds good with the other sex, 
and that the candidates for matriculation 
are also picked men. Moreover, if there is 
really any good ground for supposing that 
there is a more rigid selection among the 
women candidates than among the men, 
this circumstance is more than counterbal- 
anc-d by the enormously greater advan 
tages of preparation which men enjoy over 
women. The University of London offers 
degrees, but not teaching, and the colleges 
which supply the teaching necessary to 
pass the examination mostly shut their 
doors on women. The marked success of 
the women candidates, in spite of their 
being so heavily handicapped in the race, 
is an instance of perseverance and ability in 
surmounting difficulties which may well 
serve as an example even to the so-called 

stronger sex. 
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IN SEARCH OF A CANDIDATE, 


An open letter to all ‘‘ Temperance”’and ‘‘Hqual 

Rights” Associations, 

The world will utterly fail to comprehend 
the breadth, depth, or strength of the so- 
called ‘Woman Movement” until it is 
crystallized into some aggressive action or 
demand; until the combined forces adopt 
one platform and rally around one leader; 
and in the rapidly growing conviction 
everywhere manifest among women, that 
‘such a combination of forces might speedily 
become the balance of power, inclining the 
scales of government to justice and moral- 
ity, we discover the prophecy of victory. 

Whenever the rapidly organizing forces 
of the Temperance and Equal Rights 
Associations are ready to unite under 
some leader, they can become the bal- 
ance of power able to dictate the nomina- 
tion and secure the election of a genuine 
representative of the best type of American 
manhood. 

“Are you ready to unite with the Tem- 
perance women of the country, in a deter- 
mined effort to defeat the re#lection of 
Gen. Grant?” was the question asked, offi- 
cially, a few weeks since, to which we reply, 
‘Would it not be a better work to pledge 
whatever influence, in the lyceum, on the 
platform or in journalism, we may possess, 
to aid in electing such a representative as 
Gen. Benjamin Harrison?” 

It will be the fault of American women 
if the oath of office is ever again adminis- 
tered to a chief executive who shall perma- 
nently ignore in every official message, not 
only the rights but the very existence of 
one half the citizens of the United States, 
Political parties are at work; it is time for 
the philanthropic, earnest, patriotic women 
of the country to decide upon their repre- 
sentative. We would respectfully suggest 
to the different Temperance and Equal 
Rights Associations about to assemble in 
executive session to appoint a delegate or 
delegates to attend a ‘‘Conference,” to 
be called to decide upon Woman’s duty as 
a citizen in connection with the approach- 
ing presidential campaign. 

Exizaseta Boynton HARBERT. 

Evanston, Ill. 
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UNAPPRECIATED CHARACTERS, 


—— 


Eprtrors JouRNAL —At the recent com- 
mencement exercises of Wheaton College, 
the lady who bore off the laurels was Miss 
Mabel C.Parker. In her graduating oration 
she gave the grand women who have been 
striving so long for equal rights a prominent 
place among her unappreciated characters. 
I felt that it was too good to be lost, and 
herewith send you an extract. 

After noting briefly the deceit of Jacob 
toward Esau; the honest purpose of the 
soldier in gray; the many historic exam- 
ples of unappreciated characters, she said: 

“There are to-day, all over our land, and, 
thank God, the number is still increasing, 
brave, noble-hearted women, whose lives, 
devoted with a sublime unselfishness to the 
elevation of their sex, are but the subjects 
of ridicule and scorn. Their motives are 
misconstrued; their ideas misapprehended ; 
their characters unappreciated. But the 
light is breaking over their pathway, and 
“‘strong-minded’ from an epithet of derision 


has become almost the type of nobleness. 
These women, grand leaders, are sacrificing 
their lives in a struggle against public opin- 
ion—an inion formed in an age of bar- 
barism, a relic of heathenism evolved in 
darkness, and the legitimate.result of the 
doctrine that physical strength is superior 
to mental ability. We are just reaping the 
first glorious results of these struggles. 
France rewarded the maid of Orleans by 
crucifying her. But it cannot be that the 
very women of America who owe their 
privileges to these new apostles of Liberty 
will shout the same cry—ever new since 
Calvary—‘Crucify, crucify! Give us Bar- 
abbas!’ If thereis anything worthy of ap- 
probation, it isthe lives of these well-named 
‘strong-minded’ ones, who have gained for 
their sex equal privileges in employment, 
religion and education. But even these 
grand results do not finish their work; and 
they can well afford to bear all the scorn 
and irony until their mission is completed, 
and Woman shall take her rightful place. 
Then, perhaps, when we shall enjoy the 
fair fruits of social and political equality, 
their lives will seem to us grand, their mo- 
tives pure, their mission just; and we shall 
at last appreciate the nobility of their char- 
acters. We are slow to admit the merits of 
those who live according to the ideas of 
right, which do not conform to the edicts 
of that self conceited arbiter ‘Public opin- 
ion.’ But truth cannot thus forever be 
retarded; and though history mislead opin- 
ion, though honest error be an error, invec- 
tive sometimes a mistake, still the Judge of 
all the earth will do right.” 

Miss Parker is a young lady of rare genius 
and good address, would make a better lec- 
turer than Anna Dickinson. She is withal 
good-looking. Her mother is dead and she 
has now graduated, and is looking for a 
position as teacher. L. P. W. B. 





oo 
SCHOOL OF CARVING AND MODELLING FOR 
GIRLS AND WOMEN. 


The superintendent of our public schools, 
Mr. Eliot, has advised that efforts for indus- 
trial schools shall take the form of endowed 
schools, to be added to the grammar course 
of the public schools. At present, certain- 
ly, this seems the only way in which the 
friends of industrial schools can make trial 
of this form of education, and such schools 
have been earnestly desired, especially for 
the girls who are leaving (who have this 
very year graduated from) our grammar 
schools. A large number of these, of course, 
pass into the high schools. In the more ed- 
ucated parts of the town this proportion is 
very large, and the greater number of girls 
ina graduating class step directly into the 
high school] for three or four more years of 
education. This is the best thing they can do, 
whatever may be their future plans of life, 
forit is surely only a Gradgrind form of 
civilization which demands that girls of fif- 
teen or sixteen shall begin directly upon 
“earning theirliving,” especially, too, when 
the grammar schools, however valuable they 
are, have scarcely given them the means 
for proceeding directly to do so. There 
are, however, a large number of girls who 
have left the schools, who surely do require 
some further education. What shall they 
do? Happily the benevolence of the time 
is beginning to busy itself with the ques- 
tion. The cooking schools, the school of 
art needlework and of painting on porce 
lain, and the school of wood carving and 
clay modelling, are now offering opportuni- 
ties for girls of every variety of capability. 
The school of wood carving and modelling 
is now established at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, and its advantages are offered to pu- 
pils at a wonderfully low rate. For its in- 
struction is of a thorough and valuable sort, 
such as has not been offered in Boston even 
to young men. The instruction given in 
drawing in our public schools has been 
found to be an admirable preparation for 
the course given. A number of the pupils 
of the last year, who have been through the 
first course of the school, have come strictly 
from the public schools, and have shown a 
decided talent, which has been well devel. 
oped in the course they have been through 
in the schools. The second annual report 
is just printed of this school, and shows that 
the results of the instruction have been com- 
pletely satisfactory. One of the pupils has 
been conducting two summer classes of 
children the last season, and is engaged to 
give lessons this winter in clay-modelling 
and wood-carving in Springfield. Two oth- 
ers are devoting themselves to monumental 
sculpture. The pupils in wood-carving 
have reproduced pieces of carved furniture 
in oak, the workmanship of which is con- 
sidered excellent. The school, however, 
needs the patronage uf more pupils. It has 
not yet become sufficiently known to the 
students who could take advantage from it. 
It ought to attract those who will be glad of 
a fascinating occupation for their leisure 
hours, and also those girls who have found 
out they cannot earn their living with the 
needle, and who see, by the long list of ap 
plicants for examination as teachers, that it 
is hopeless to gain a livelihood by teaching 
Here is a new resource open to them—a re- 
source which will allow them to develop 
the talents they have, and will give them 
an opportunity to enlarge the possibilities 





of their lives. 


The fee for instruction is moderate. lt 
is fixed for the ensuing year at $90, for 
three terms of twelve weeks each, payable 
in advance ($35, $30 and $25, respectively) 
at the beginning of each term; $35 for any 
single term.—Buston Sunday Herald. 

oer 
MISS GREENWUOD AND WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION. 





It will be a pity if the sad story of Miss 
Gertrude Greenwood's life and death shall 
fail to teach its proper lesson, or shall be 
made to teach a lesson not properly be- 
longing to it. The facts, briefiy set forth, 
are these: Miss Greenwood was not very 
robust in childhood, though it does not ap- 
pear that she was specially frail. Her ambi- 
tion to excel in intellectual acquirements was 
early awakened, and she applied herself to 
her studies with a degree of diligence and 
persistence which was not wisely proportion- 
ed to her strength of body. In Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, at East Hadley, in Massachusetts, 
she broke down under the strain imposed 
upon her, although it does not appear that 
more was exacted of her than of her class 
mates, as she is reported only to have main- 
tained a creditable standing in her class. 
Quick and bright as she is said to have 
been, the course of study proved to be too 
severe for her, and she left the institution 
broken in health a year before the end of 
her four years’ course. Coming to New 
York she continued her studies and secured 
a place as teacher in one of the public 
schools. Her strength had been expended, 
however, her‘constitution had been destroy- 
ed, her health had been squandered in un- 
wise study, and finally her life was paid 
out as the price of the education she had 
secured. 

Here is a simple case of death from over- 
study, apparently; that is to say, Miss 
Greenwood has killed herself in an effort 
to learn more of books within a given time 
than she was physically able to learn within 
that time. One of the physicians who at- 
tended her was a gentlewoman who has 
been active in what is known as the Wo- 
man’s Movement, and she is reported to 
have made a sort of plea in abatement to 
the effect that death in this case has resulted 
from voluntary overwork, and that such 
cases are as likely to occur among men as 
among women, wherefore Miss Greenwood’s 
case ought not to be cited in opposition to 
the higher education of women. 

It would be difficult to determine which 
is the more illogical and hurtful, the cita- 
tion of the case as one tending to show the 
impropriety of providing means for the 
higher education of women, or the undis- 
criminating reply which Mrs. Lozier is re- 
ported as offering to arguments of that kind. 
Unluckily, the debate on this subject of 
women’s education has been conducted in 
this undiscriminating and illogical way on 
both sides from the first, and cases like that 
of Miss Greenwood have rarely been suffer- 
ed by the debaters on either side to teach 
their true lessons. Let us see what such 
cases really suggest. 

Miss Greenwood has died from overwork 
in study; that much is conceded; but how 
did the overwork come about? Her death 
does not prove or even logically suggest 
that the learning which she had acquired 
was greater than her brain could bear. Still 
less does it prove or suggest that such a 
burden of acquirement is too great for 
women’s minds generally to carry. If a 
man should fall in a fit at the end of a ten- 
mile race and die from the excessive physi- 
cal exertion, we should none of us argue 
from these facts that ten miles is too great 
a distance to be traversed safely on foot. 
We should say that the man had killed 
himself by traveling over the distance too 
rapidly; that he had fallen a victim to an 
unwise attempt to do his work in too brief 
a time; that he had thus given his lungs 
and heart not absolutely too large a task, 
but relatively too large; we should not 
dream of saying that his lungs and heart 
were incapable of doing the work required 
of them in a foot journey of ten miles, but 
only that he had not allowed these organs 
sufficient time for the work. 

Something like this is what occurs when 
either men or women fall victims to over- 
study. Their death or their future failure 
of health, as the case may be, is simply the 
consequence of undertaking to do more 
within a given time than they were capable 
of doing within that time. 

In Miss Greenwood’s case the facts as 
they are reported seem to indicate that, in 
part at least, the insufficiency of time allow- 
ed for the work undertaken is attributable 
to the authorities of Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 
If, as appears from the report, Miss Green- 
wood studied only the prescribed course, 
‘then it is clear that the prescribed course 
required more within the time allowed than 
Miss Greenwood was capable of accom- 
plishing; and it is to be presumed that this 
is true also with respect to other girls who 
attend that school. 

The course at Mount Holyoke is not se- 
verer, we believe, than are the courses pre- 
scribed at other girls’ schools of the first 
class, and therefore the first lesson to be 
drawn from Miss Greenwood’s and other 
cases of collapse, whether more or less 
complete, is that great care should be exer- 
cised in prescribing courses of study, and 





that the effects of courses already prescribed 





should be observed minutely, in order that 
the question of their adaptation to the 
strength of pupils may be determined. If 
it is found that even a small percentage of 
the pupils are injured in the attempt to mas- 
ter the prescribed studies within the time 
allowed, the studies should be lessened or 
the time increased. The question is not 
whether or not girls are capable of learning 
the things set them to learn, but whether or 
not the time allowed is sufficient, whether 
or not the girls may learn the lessons with- 
in that time without risk of impairing their 
mental or physical health; for there must 
not be the slightest risk taken in the educa 
tion of the future wives and mothers of the 
race. 

In like manner it is necessary, in prescrib- 
ing courses of study for girls, to act and 
think more logically than it is common for 
theorists on this subject todo. The foolish 
pride which prompts many advocates of 
‘Woman's Rights” to insist that to make 
any difference between the requirements in 
men’s and women’s colleges is to insult wo- 
men’s intelligence, isa very hurtful element 
in the discussion of this matter. The pleas 
for differences in the courses of study rest 
not upon the assumption of intellectual in- 
feriority in women, but upon physical facts. 
The highest medical authorities assure us 
that it is unsafe and hurtful to tax young 
women’s physical constitutions with the 
same amount of intellectual labor that we 
require of young men. They do not say 
that young women cannot learn anything 
which young men can learn, but they do 
say that it is unsafe for young women to 
master a given course of study within the 
time in which young men can safely master 
it, and that not because the girls cannot 
learn as rapidly as the boys—for in fact 
they are usually quicker—but because their 
physical strength is less, because their con- 
stitutions are physically taxed in ways that 
boys’ constitutions are not, and because, us 
a rule, the study of the girls is accompanied 
by far less active exercise in the open air. 

It is time forall of us to lay aside the 
childishness of sex pride in this matter—a 
thing which was always peculiarly silly— 
and to seek the guidance of facts with re- 
spect to the education of women. The 
world needs the best possible women that 
wise governance in youth can produce. 
Men and women are not rivals, but necessa- 
ry counterparts of each other in the con- 
duct of life, and to suffer irrational rivalry 
to interfere with the healthful physical or 
intellectual education of women is simply 
race suicide. Instead of quarrelling like 
children about the quality or inequality of 
the sexes, let us see to it that each sex has 
provided for it the fittest possible education 
the education which will best fit its mem- 
bers for happy and useful lives. Especial- 
ly let us see to it that each sex shall have al- 
lowed to it a perfectly safe and reasonable 
measure of time for the mastery of the stu- 
dies which we prescribe for its education. 
Let us take the most jealous care of the 
bodies of our boys and girls while we edu- 
cate their minds to the best of our ability. 
Let time be measured by work, in educa- 
tion. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


NATURAL RE LIGIon, a Book of Selections 
for General Exercises in Sunday Schools. 
Compiled by Frederic A. Hinckley, Resi- 
dent Minister, Free Religious Society, 
Providence. 

The readers of the JouRNAL will recog- 
nize in the compiler of this pamphlet one of 
the prominent and devoted advocates of 
impartial suffrage; and one who is widely 
known as a fearless ae of justice and 
right in every relation of society. In his 
posiition as minister of the Free Religious 
Society, and superintendent of the Sunday 
School, he has felt the need, as he says, ‘‘of 
a collection of prose and poetry for general 
exercises, which should be cosmopolitan in 
its spirit, and reasonably free from all spec 
ulative questions; and this little book is the 
simple and unpretending attempt to supply 
this need.” 

The selections are grouped under heads, 
of which the following may serve as sam- 
ples: Aspirations, Books, Brotherhood, 
Character, Contentment, Friendship, The 
Good Life, The Home, Industry, Kindness 
to Animals, Little Things, Order, Purity, 
The Purpose of Life, Sowing and Reaping, 
Temperance, Truthfulness, 

Mr. Hinckley has done his work well. 
Unless we mistake, this little pamphlet will 
be most cordialiy welcomed, not only by 
the increasing number of Free Religious 
Sunday Schools, Progressive Lyceums, and 
other liberal Sunday School organizations, 
but by'large numbers of Unitarians ard 
others, as supplying a want long felt, of a 
book of more variety than those now in use, 
and more free from the theological belicfs 
of the past. Teachers of kindergartens, 
and private individuals having charge of 
children will find these selections a valua- 
ble aid in their religious and moral instruc- 
tion. 

The book is from the press of George H. 
Ellis, 101 Milk street, whose name is an 
ample guarantee of superiority of workman- 
i t is strongly and very neatly bound, 
and attractive in every way. For sale by 
the compiler, at Providence, at thirty-five 
cents per copy—fifty copies or more, thirty 
cents each. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Yark St., aims to do for 
women what the pane Men’s Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rc=—, free class- 
es, social entertainments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau forthe higher employments 


























of women. an Indust part 
tive Be Ut, strial De ment and a Protec. 
¢ Employment Committee receive appli 
query dey Setwoen ae hours of eleven 4 — 
ng em , 
wHtten references ‘ ployment are required to bring 
e Industrial Department receives for sal 
one aaaeen. any —— of Woman's ween 
¢ patron: ; 
men to bet thomesbees . saaemaies ap ve 
e Protective Department concerns itse] 
interest of working- women meral'y, ry ae 
the services of a lawyer, wthout charge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
a ad a Pa ne three and five on 
nesday and Saturday afternoons. 
to the Union,one dollar conealiy. Meutershlp 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. x. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 











773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and 2 to 4p. m. ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 a. Mw. to 4 P. M., 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. om 


Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


OUR SPECIALTIES. 


CREAM LINEN PAPER (all sizes), 
25 Cents a Ib. 
EXTRA NICE DRAWING PAPER, 
30 Cents a Ib. 
GOOD WRITING PAPER, for Sch 
and Common Use, 10, 12 and 15 cts, 4 











H. H. CARTER, 
3 Beacon street, Boston. 
Try a sample lot, 6m34 





EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. ly24 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO S 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT. 


HALLETT & CUMSTON 


459 Washington Street. 
(Opp. Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold cn in- 
a First quality in all respects. Ca!) and 
examine. 


Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor, 











Essex St, 1y24 
BOSTON 
Commission Bureau 


Goods of all kinds will be carefully purchased for 
Retail Dealers in the United States; also, for Private 
Parties in this City and throughout the Country. 

By referring to this Bureau, expense, time and 


thought can be saved, as goods can be bought at the 
lowest prices, 

If samples are desired, please enclose fifty cents, 
als) a stamp when a return letter is requested, 


Orders will be promptly dispatched, and selected 
with judgment for the purchaser, whether for a large 
or small amount. 


MRS. HELEN JOSEPHINE WARD 


will receive and attend to all personal and written 
commuications at 
11 Hamilton Place, cor. Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass." 
OPE a0 eee” 

. F. Hovey 0., Alanson Bigelow, jr.. (of 
Chandler & Co., the arm of a 
peg as Wales, & Co., Kennard & Co..) 

on. Frank A. Allen, Hon. Samuel B. Rindge, 
Frank A. Kennedy. r. Mary Safford Blake, 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and others. 

Hours from 10 to 12 a.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. 

Ge" Send for circular. 


A Full and Complete Assortment 


or 
UuADIES’, MIssES 


AND 
Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 
Our Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
mported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 
Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$'.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE 


French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 
23 TR EMONT Row. 20tf 


5a" GRAVES & SON. PERFECT BED, tafe 
' ?, 


ss 
sorts oe Louver. 




















_ 139 BLACKSTONE ST, 
Mee! =— Boston, mass ———\ 
be “CRESCENt** WOVEN WIRE BED 
witha very thin mattress, makes THE BEST 
BED. Price $10, 8S. GRAVES & S 'N, 139 Black- 
stone Street. 24 
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